Editorial 


It seems within the scope of a review dedicated to the spiritual 
life in all of its ramifications, to pay editorial tribute to a holy 
man who played a great part in directing canonized saints and 
others of great spiritual stature. This year marks the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Blessed Lawrence of Ripa- 
fratta, Confessor. We may be suspected of family pride, since 
Blessed Lawrence belonged to the Order of Preachers. But saints 
and blessed are not the exclusive property of any religious group. 

On April 11, 1957, Father Eugenio Marino, O.P., wrote: “From 
May 2 to 5 we shall have solemn festivities at our priory in Pistoia 
commemorating the centenary of the death of Blessed Lawrence 
of Ripafratta, whose body rests in our church. We shall have with 
us His Eminence Cardinal Lercaro, of Bologna, and the Master 
General. The church and priory will be formally reopened; restor- 
ations due to the bombardments of 1943 are now finally com- 
pleted.” 

Lawrence began his life as a Friar Preacher in the Dominican 
convent at Pisa in the year 1359. He lived for ninety-eight years 
and exercised his ministry in the priories of Pisa, Cortona, and 
Pistoia. He is chiefly remembered for his work in training reli- 
gious novices, for his remarkable gifts as a preacher, and for his 
aid to the poor during the time of plague. Among his novices we 
mark for mention the future St. Antoninus, Blessed Peter of 
Tiferno, and two renowned artist brothers, Fra Benedetto and 
his more famous contemporary, Fra Angelico. 

Blessed Lawrence possessed an unusual aptitude in discovering 
the peculiar talents of his novices. It was he who inspired and 
encouraged St. Antoninus to the study of theology and canon 
law; and when Antoninus became archbishop of Florence in 
1446, his decision to accept this dignity was the result of the 
counsel of his former novice-master, Blessed Lawrence. It was 
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also Lawrence who detected the genius of his pupil, Fra Angelico, 
and who advised the young novice to use his marvelous ability to 
further the ideals of Christ and of St. Dominic through the me- 
dium of painting. 

Perhaps the best evaluation of the personal spiritual character 
of Blessed Lawrence comes from the writings of St. Antoninus. 
St. Antoninus says of his former spiritual director that he was an- 
other St. Paul of Tarsus. The basis of this comparison Antoninus 
found in the love of Blessed Lawrence for Holy Scripture, his 
zeal in preaching both within and outside of his convent, and in 
his heroic acceptance and voluntary practice of austerity and suf- 
fering. 


In April, 1955, Pope Pius XII spoke on the occasion of the 
Vatican exhibition of the paintings of Fra Angelico. He said: 
“Fra Angelico is supreme in expressing the Christian virtues... . 
His picture-world is truly a world where glows an atmosphere 
of harmony and joy.” His Holiness pointed out to artists the 
sublime possibilities of their own work, if they can grasp the 
ideal of Fra Giovanni da Fiesole. Through his paintings Fra An- 


gelico conveyed a strong message—an invitation to share in the 
tranquil and joyous life of his subjects; a life which despite trib- 
ulation and anguish can still be rich with hope and peace. 

It seems reasonable to believe that the extraordinary artistic 
and spiritual genius of Fra Angelico and the heroic sanctity of St. 
Antoninus of Perozzi came to full flower through the divinely 
infused understanding and counsel of Blessed Lawrence of Ripa- 
fratta in directing his disciples along the path to spiritual ma- 
turity. 

JOHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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Sanctity and Circumstance 


Sister Mary Estelle, O.P. 


_ denying free will and personal responsibility, 
we may say with Shakespeare, “There’s a divinity which 
shapes our ends”; or with Dino Campini, the Italian biographer 
of Princess Mafalda of Savoy, ‘““Our destiny is born with us and 
walks always ahead of us.’’! Our destiny, which is only another 
way of saying, God’s will for us, is often made known to us 
through untoward circumstances, as it was in the life of Mafalda, 
one of the four princesses of the last reigning house of Savoy. 
Mafalda seems to have understood that it is part of the wisdom 
which is always the fruit of the Holy Spirit to accept the cir- 
cumstances of life as the secondary instruments of God’s will— 
that God permits changes which occasion suffering and anguish, 
not to thwart or torment us but because He loves us. This was 
the peculiar emphasis in the saintly life of Princess Mafalda: the 
acceptance and sanctification of circumstances which demanded 
radical adjustments on her part. All her energies were directed 
towards bearing those things which God permitted to come into 
her life rather than making any effort to escape them. Her whole 
life was a beautiful and heroic adjustment to circumstances, es- 
pecially from September 23, 1925, when she married a German 
Lutheran prince, until her tragic death in the concentration 
camp of Buchenwald on August 29, 1944. 

Hence Mafalda of Savoy has much to tell our century; for to- 
day, more than ever, our lives are subject to changes which are 





1Dino Campini, La Principessa Martire (Milan, Italy: E.L.I., 1955). 
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frequent and sometimes drastic. This upheaval of the tenor of 
ordinary living is inherent in our very civilization. The ever- 
increasing achievements of science effect changes in the most com- 
monplace life, changes which demand a healthy adjustment and 
acceptance if we are to keep both our autonomy and our sanity. 
For the Christian serious about his personal sanctification these 
adjustments present both a danger and a challenge. No matter 
how much the twentieth-century Christian may wish that he had 
lived in a century of greater Christian culture, he must sanctify 
himself in the here-and-now of a pagan-Christian culture. 

Since the divine will has ordained that we be born and live in 
the circumstances of our own particular life, we must, like Ma- 
falda, seek to accept and sanctify rather than to beat the air in 
an attempt to escape. We must say to ourselves: this day, this 
place, this work, this environment, these people—all are God’s 
will for me, and it is here and now that I must find my destiny 
through love. Our ultimate destiny is to love God and our neigh- 
bor and the circumstances under which we love are accidental 
and secondary. 


WIFE AND MOTHER 


Princess Mafalda of Savoy understood very early in her life 
this secret of sanctity, namely, that we are born to fulfill God’s 
will for us. She realized that the glory of our free will is pre- 
cisely in its free acceptance of God’s will as made known, for the 
most part, through the circumstances which surround our lives. 
From her earliest childhood she sensed that she had been born 
to suffer, a suffering which meant the denial of those things 
which she loved the most. She loved her native Italy and its 
people passionately. But the circumstances of being born the 
daughter of a king and of being a member of the thousand-year- 
old family of Savoy made her marriage to a German prince, 
Philip of Hesse, something to be expected. Mafalda had pleaded 
with her father, King Vittorio Emanuele III, that he permit her 
older sister, Iolanda, to marry the man of her choice even though 
he was a lesser nobleman. But she would marry as circumstances 
would indicate to be the destiny of a princess. Mafalda’s mar- 
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riage to Prince Philip involved the sacrifice of many things dear 
to her heart. She had to leave Italy with its sunny skies, Italy 
the land of warm music and art, Italy the home of a warm- 
hearted and exuberant people. 


Immediately after their marriage at Racconigi, Philip and 
Mafalda went to Germany, taking up their residence in the city 
of Cassel. The physical adjustment for Mafalda was not easy. 
The colder climate imposed a real hardship on the princess whose 
health had always been delicate. Even harder to accept was the 
colder temperament of the new people she was now to call her 
own. The Latin and the Teutonic temperaments are different, 
and only a generous adjustment and acceptance could effect an 
assimilation of the best qualities of both. 


The greatest adjustment which Mafalda had to make, how- 
ever, was that which involved her religion. Prince Philip came 
from a family that had been and were staunch defenders of Prot- 
estantism in Germany. Mafalda came from a house whose very 
name is synonymous with protection of Catholicism, a house that 
has already given seven blesseds to the Church, a house that still 
has in its possession one of the most precious relics of Christ, 
namely, the Holy Shroud of ‘Turin. 

Mafalda loved her faith. She was deeply religious, with a spec- 
ially tender devotion to Our Blessed Lady under the title of la 
Madonna Addolorata. Although Prince Philip had agreed to 
marry Mafalda in a Catholic ceremony and to rear in the Cath- 
olic faith whatever children they might have, he was and still is 
a Lutheran. There was only one Catholic church in Cassel, a 
church which at best was merely tolerated. Even its architecture 
was like that of an ordinary building. Such had been the stipu- 
lation when the permission for its erection had been given by 
the Protestant authorities of Cassel. Whenever Mafalda visited her 
husband’s family at their castle of Schénberg, near Kronberg, 
she was constantly faced with situations which demanded prudent 
adjustments on her part, for there was a Lutheran chapel in the 
castle. 

It is true that Mafalda returned frequently to Italy, especially 
during the bitterly cold winters in Germany, and that every one 
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of her four children (three boys and one girl) were born in 
Italy. But Mafalda never forgot that her first natural loyalties 
were to her German husband and children. Her children may 
have been born in Italy, but they were given German names— 
Maurice, Henry, Otto, and Elizabeth. Mafalda was willing to 
render to Caesar the things that were Caesar’s so long as she was 
free to render to God the things that are God’s. A few days after 
the birth of each of her children, she had the happiness of seeing 
each baptized in the city dearest to her heart because it was her 
own birthplace and the center of Catholicism. But as soon as she 
was able, she hastened to return to Germany because it was God’s 
will that her duties of wife and mother be fulfilled there. She 
felt that God had permitted the drastically changed circumstances 
of her life because He wished her to extend her charities to two 
peoples, her own and her husband's. 

In times of peace and of war, Mafalda, like another Elizabeth 
of Hungary (on whose feast day the Italian princess had been 
born), went about doing good. She visited the sick in hospitals, 
nursed the wounded, dispensed food and clothing to the needy 
——often selling her jewelry in order to help others. Her goodness 
and love went out to all. Though Mafalda was less in the lime- 
light than her three more beautiful sisters, she was respected by 
every one. Her own people loved her, referring to her as la 
Principessa Buona—the Good Princess. Little did they realize 
that her very goodness would eventually send her to Buchen- 
wald. 


HostTaAGE OF WAR 


From the time of the Germans’ invasion of Poland in Septem- 
ber, 1939, Mafalda had been most uneasy, for her husband was 
a high official in the Nazi government. She was, moreover, grow- 
ing increasingly concerned about her own beloved Italy; for the 
Italians who, as a people, had never wanted war, were beginning 
to be wary of Mussolini's aggressive policies. She was ‘especially 
worried about her father, who seemed hopelessly caught in the 
agreements of the so-called ‘““Rome-Berlin axis.” When the war- 
weary Italians finally turned to their king and asked that he do 
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something to end a needless bloodshed, Vittorio Emanuele 
(through Marshal Badoglio) opened secret negotiations with the 
allies in the summer of 1943. It was not until the allied troops 
landed in Italy on September 9, 1943, however, that Badoglio 
and the king announced that they had agreed to an armistice. 
But the Germans wanted no armistice. Incensed at what they 
considered a betrayal on the part of the Italian king, they moved 
quickly to seize control of the entire Italian peninsula. The mem- 
bers of the Italian royal family, with the exception of Mafalda, 
had meanwhile left Rome. During this crisis Mafalda was re- 
turning to Rome from Bulgaria, whither she had gone to assist 
at the funeral of her brother-in-law, King Boris ITI. 

A short time previous, on August 27, Mafalda had received 
word from her sister, Queen Giovanna of Bulgaria, that Boris 
was critically ill and that he had expressed a desire to see his 
sister-in-law, for whom he had a special affection. The Bulgarian 
king had fallen mysteriously ill upon his return from a secret 
interview with Hitler in Germany. The Fiihrer had failed to 
induce Boris to declare war against Russia and he was not at all 


happy about his failure. A week later the people of Bulgaria 
were shocked to hear that their beloved king was dying. 


Accompanied by Count Federico Avogadro of Vigliano, mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the Italian court, Mafalda said good-bye to 
her three young children (Maurice being with his father in 
Germany) at the Villa Polissena (her Italian residence), and 
early in the morning of August 28 began the long tiresome jour- 
ney to Bulgaria. For prudential reasons she had decided to go 
by train, via Austria, Hungary, and Rumania. She hoped and 
prayed that Boris would live until she arrived, but her hope was 
not to be realized. The next morning (after only one day of 
the four-day journey) Mafalda learned from the newspaper head- 
lines that King Boris had died the preceding day. Exhausted and 
sorrowful, she arrived at Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, on Sep- 
tember 1. Mafalda remained for the funeral services which were 
held in the cathedral of St. Alexander on September 5; but the 
next day, after spending a long time in prayer in’ the Catholic 
church in Sofia, she commenced her journey Romeward. 
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The events of the last week had made Mafalda most appre- } 
hensive. She seemed to sense an imminent tragedy for herself. 
When the train on which she was riding reached the frontiers of f 
Rumania, she was notified that Queen Elena would see her at | 
the station of Sinaja. The train arrived at Sinaja at three o’clock 
in the morning, the station being almost completely deserted. § 
Mafalda saw a dark-clad figure emerge quickly to get on the § 
train. It was Queen Elena of Rumania. As soon as the queen | 
reached Mafalda’s compartment, she said quietly to Mafalda and § 
Count Vigliano: “I must communicate something which both of f 
you do not yet know. Italy has today signed an armistice with | 
the Anglo-Americans.” The Rumanian queen warned the Italian } 
princess that it would be dangerous to return to Rome for the | 
time being and offered her hospitality in Rumania. But Mafalda, 
after conferring with Count Vigliano, made the decision which f 
was to cost her her life. She would continue her journey to Rome. f 
She was anxious about her three children: Henry was convalescing 
from a recent operation and her youngest, Elizabeth, was not yet | 
three years old. And she had had no direct news of them since f 
the end of August. On her arrival at Budapest, Mafalda did suc- 
ceed in getting into communication with Rome, and she was 
assured that her children were safe. She was not, unfortunately, 
given the details: that on September 8 the three children had 
been taken to the Vatican, where Monsignor Montini, now the 
archbishop of Milan, had given them and their German governess 
his own apartment. 


After many delays and hardships enroute, Mafalda finally 
reached Rome on September 21. She went immediately to her 
villa and it was then that she learned that her children had been 
taken to the Vatican. Her reunion with the children brought her 
a momentary relief and happiness. Her next thought was her 
husband and her eldest son, who were in Germany. What should 
she do? Italy and Germany were no longer allies. 

With that forgetfulness of self which had become habitual 
with her, Mafalda hurriedly kissed her children good-bye and 
returned to Villa Polissena. She had made a luncheon appoint- 
ment with Count Vigiano for the next day to discuss with him 
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the most prudent way of action. She never kept the appointment. 
Early on the morning of September 22 she received a telephone 
call from the German embassy, informing her that if she would 
go there she would be able to get into communication with her 
husband. The unsuspecting Malfalda went, not knowing that 
she would never return to Villa Polissena. She could not know 
that for some months past her every movement had been watch- 
ed. Hitler and his henchmen had interpreted her recent errands 
of kindness and good will as missions of political intrigue. Her 
visit to Bulgaria, in particular, had aroused their suspicions. Nor 
could Malfalda know that her husband, having fallen into dis- 
favor, had already been arrested and put into a concentration 
camp. 

Under pretext of taking her to her husband, officials at the 
German embassy took Mafalda to the airport in Rome and put 
her on an airplane bound for Germany. Mafalda never realized 
how cruelly she had been betrayed until she found herself in one 
of the barracks in Buchenwald. 


PRISONER OF BUCHENWALD 


Then began the long terrible months—eleven of them—in one 
of the two most infamous camps of World War II. The atrocities 
at Buchenwald were surpassed only by those at Dachau. Little by 
little details have been gathered of the life of Princess Mafalda as 
a victim of hate. From a spiritual point of view, the eleven months 
served to purify and sanctify the soul of la Principessa Buona. 
From the moment of her arrival at Buchenwald, Mafalda had a 
premonition that it was the beginning of the end. Isolated from 
the rest of the prisoners, forbidden to reveal her identity, she 
spent her allotted hours in prison work and her free time in 
prayer and charity. Maria Cavaletti, an Italian peasant who ar- 
rived at Buchenwald in January, 1944, three months after Ma- 
falda, has given firsthand details of Mafalda’s heroic endurance 
and virtue. ? 

When Maria first learned that a compatriot was interned in 


2In the Italian newspaper, L’Europeo, September 11, 1955. 
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barrack 15, she was curious to learn the identity of the Italian 
whom the other prisoners referred to as Frau Emi. One day, as 
Maria passed barrack 15, she heard a gentle voice inquire, “Who 
is the Italian?” and saw a white slim hand beckon her. Pretend- 
ing that she was looking for something which she had lost, Maria 
stopped in front of the opened door of barrack 15 and asked, 
“Who are you?’ When Mafalda revealed her identity, adding, 
“But here they call me Frau Emi, so be careful,’’ Maria was over- 
come with emotion and apologized. “Please excuse me, your 
Royal Highness, for having addressed you as tu.” In asking the 
princess, ““Who are you?” Maria had used the verb form which 
implied the use of the pronoun tu; and in Italian tu is used to 
address only one’s intimates or inferiors. But Mafalda, whose ap- 
pearance, according to Maria, was that of a skeleton, smiled at 
the apology and said: “But here we are sisters, and more than 
sisters. You must address me as tu. And please, when you are 
alone and unwatched, please stop here, for it will give me great 
joy to see you and talk with you.” 

Maria Cavaletti has revealed the hardships to which Mafalda 
was subjected. The guards seemed to delight in doing those things 
which they knew would cause her suffering. They hurled insults 
at her. They spat in her face, saying, ‘“You have to expiate for all 
that your father did.” On one occasion, when Mafalda was out- 
side, a German soldier tied an Italian flag to the back wheel of 
his motorcycle and then rode up and down in the muddy roads 
until the flag was torn into shreds. Before all personal insults, 
however, Mafalda merely lowered her eyes, not permitting herself 
even the relief of tears. Maria testifies that Mafalda wept silently 
only when she witnessed the outrages committed against the other 
prisoners. 


Many have testified to the silence and patience of the princess 
during her long internment at Buchenwald. Never a word of com- 
plaint, never a remonstration of any kind. She never spoke of her 
family, of her children, of her beloved Italy. Only once did she 
make any attempt to inquire about her loved ones, on the day 
that Prince Waldek, a high-ranking Nazi, came to inspect the 
camp. Waldek had known Prince Philip and Princess Mafalda 
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well, had many times been a guest at their castle in Germany. 
When Mafalda recognized him in the corridor in front of her 
barrack, she quickly went up to him, in the hope of receiving 
some news about her husband and children. “Prince Waldek,” 
she began timidly. The German prince looked at Mafalda as if 
she were a total stranger. When she told him who she was, he 
merely eyed her from head to foot, then with a look of utter 
contempt, without saying a word, turned and walked away. It 
was Mafalda’s first and only attempt to do anything towards 
changing the circumstances of her imprisonment. The action of 
Prince Waldek convinced her more than ever that God wished 





5 | her total acceptance of the suffering in which she found herself. 
.. —§ She tried to make the best of the situation, not only in bearing 
t | patiently whatever suffering came to her but also in utilizing 
, | whatever opportunity she had of helping others. When a change 
e of guards permitted her a little more freedom, she taught Maria 
t Cavaletti how to embroider and knit. Some Russian internees 


had given Mafalda needles, thread, and yarn; and she spent what 
free hours she had in needlework and embroidery. But her kind- 


a ; : ; ; 

: ness, even in Buchenwald, brought her reprisal and suffering. 
. Because some of the guards thought she was too friendly with 
I Maria Cavaletti and with Leonardo Boninu, an Italian soldier 


who had tried to be helpful to the princess, Mafalda was sen- 
f | tenced to a month’s punishment in the barracks reserved for the 
prostitutes. According to the testimony of Maria, when Mafalda 
returned to her own barrack after the month’s punishment, she 
f seemed much more exhausted and sad. She never referred to the 
nature of the punishment. Her only comment was, “It would be 
better to die.” 


r 

It was during the long hours of the night that Mafalda seemed 
to suffer the most. She lived in a mortal fear of what would be 
; done to her, a fear which was accentuated with the coming of 
night. As soon as it began to grow dark, she could be heard re- 


citing the rosary in a low voice. Dino Campini states that in the 
camp there was a German Capuchin who succeeded in admin- 
istering spiritually to Mafalda, possibly even secretly giving her 
the sacraments. 
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barrack 15, she was curious to learn the identity of the Italian 
whom the other prisoners referred to as Frau Emi. One day, as 
Maria passed barrack 15, she heard a gentle voice inquire, “Who 
is the Italian?” and saw a white slim hand beckon her. Pretend- 
ing that she was looking for something which she had lost, Maria 
stopped in front of the opened door of barrack 15 and asked, 
“Who are you?” When Mafalda revealed her identity, adding, 
“But here they call me Frau Emi, so be careful,’’ Maria was over- 
come with emotion and apologized. “Please excuse me, your 
Royal Highness, for having addressed you as tu.” In asking the 
princess, ““Who are you?” Maria had used the verb form which 
implied the use of the pronoun tu; and in Italian tu is used to 
address only one’s intimates or inferiors. But Mafalda, whose ap- 
pearance, according to Maria, was that of a skeleton, smiled at 
the apology and said: “But here we are sisters, and more than 
sisters. You must address me as tu. And please, when you are 
alone and unwatched, please stop here, for it will give me great 
joy to see you and talk with you.” 


Maria Cavaletti has revealed the hardships to which Mafalda 
was subjected. ‘The guards seemed to delight in doing those things 
which they knew would cause her suffering. They hurled insults 
at her. They spat in her face, saying, ‘““You have to expiate for all 
that your father did.’”’ On one occasion, when Mafalda was out- 
side, a German soldier tied an Italian flag to the back wheel of 
his motorcycle and then rode up and down in the muddy roads 
until the flag was torn into shreds. Before all personal insults, 
however, Mafalda merely lowered her eyes, not permitting herself 
even the relief of tears. Maria testifies that Mafalda wept silently 
only when she witnessed the outrages committed against the other 
prisoners. 


Many have testified to the silence and patience of the princess 
during her long internment at Buchenwald. Never a word of com- 
plaint, never a remonstration of any kind. She never spoke of her 
family, of her children, of her beloved Italy. Only once did she 
make any attempt to inquire about her loved ones, on the day 
that Prince Waldek, a high-ranking Nazi, came to inspect the 
camp. Waldek had known Prince Philip and Princess Mafalda 
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well, had many times been a guest at their castle in Germany. 
When Mafalda recognized him in the corridor in front of her 
barrack, she quickly went up to him, in the hope of receiving 
some news about her husband and children. “Prince Waldek,” 
she began timidly. The German prince looked at Mafalda as if 
she were a total stranger. When she told him who she was, he 
merely eyed her from head to foot, then with a look of utter 
contempt, without saying a word, turned and walked away. It 
was Mafalda’s first and only attempt to do anything towards 
changing the circumstances of her imprisonment. The action of 
Prince Waldek convinced her more than ever that God wished 
her total acceptance of the suffering in which she found herself. 
She tried to make the best of the situation, not only in bearing 
patiently whatever suffering came to her but also in utilizing 
whatever opportunity she had of helping others. When a change 
of guards permitted her a little more freedom, she taught Maria 
Cavaletti how to embroider and knit. Some Russian internees 
had given Mafalda needles, thread, and yarn; and she spent what 
free hours she had in needlework and embroidery. But her kind- 
ness, even in Buchenwald, brought her reprisal and suffering. 
Because some of the guards thought she was too friendly with 
Maria Cavaletti and with Leonardo Boninu, an Italian soldier 
who had tried to be helpful to the princess, Mafalda was sen- 
tenced to a month’s punishment in the barracks reserved for the 
prostitutes. According to the testimony of Maria, when Mafalda 
returned to her own barrack after the month’s punishment, she 
seemed much more exhausted and sad. She never referred to the 
nature of the punishment. Her only comment was, “It would be 
better to die.” 


It was during the long hours of the night that Mafalda seemed 
to suffer the most. She lived in a mortal fear of what would be 
done to her, a fear which was accentuated with the coming of 
night. As soon as it began to grow dark, she could be heard re- 
citing the rosary in a low voice. Dino Campini states that in the 
camp there was a German Capuchin who succeeded in admin- 
istering spiritually to Mafalda, possibly even secretly giving her 
the sacraments. 
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On August 24, 1944, Mafalda was seriously injured during the 
terrific bombardment of Buchenwald by allied bombers. Her left 
arm was completely lacerated. Half-buried under the ruins of the 
bombarded camp, she directed the rescuers to dig out a fellow 
prisoner beside her. Recognizing two Italian soldiers among the 
rescuers (from the large letter J printed on their jackets) she 
called out to them, “Italians, Italians, I die! Remember me not 
as a princess but as your sister.” These words, which indicate the 
heights of Christian charity to which Mafalda had attained, have 
become her last testament to her people and to the world. It is 
said that Mafalda had offered herself to God as a victim for the 
liberation of Italy, a liberation which came after her death. 

When compassionate hands extricated Mafalda from the ruins 
and laid her on a cot in the barracks of the prostitutes, she was 
actually dying. One of the prostitutes, Irmegard by name, kept 
watch by her bedside and did what she could to relieve her, while 
Mafalda kept repeating, “Quick, quick, let me die. O dear Moth- 
er Mary, take me to you.” But even in her dying moments, Ma- 
falda thought of others and of what she could do for them. To 
the prostitute who was being kind to her, she gave a gold watch. 
To Maria Cavaletti she said, “I still have my wedding ring, a 
pair of earrings, and ten lire. Which would you rather have?” 
At Maria’s answer that she wanted nothing but the recovery of 
the Italian princess, Mafalda smiled and insisted that she would 
die soon. She took the wedding ring off her finger and handed it 
to Maria. There were to be four more days of excruciating suf- 
fering. Finally, on August 28, as she was beginning to turn black 
from the gangrene which had set in, one of the doctors gave or- 
ders that she be brought to the camp infirmary. He had decided 
to operate. Mafalda seemed not to care what anyone did to her. 
She had offered herself to God as a victim of expiation, and she 
was at peace even though she had been refused permission to see 
a priest or to write a farewell note to her family. After she was 
brought to the infirmary, one of the attendants administered 
chloroform to the agonizing princess. She went into a coma from 
which she never awakened in this world. 


Mafalda’s naked body, bloody from the senseless operation 
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during which her injured arm had been amputated, was then 
thrown on the pile of bodies humanly destined to be burned in 
the furnaces of Buchenwald. But divine Providence willed other- 
wise. A compassionate stranger, who happened to recognize the 
body of the princess, asked permission to bury it in the nearby 
cemetery of Weimar, a permission which, strangely enough, was 
granted. The epitaph scribbled on a piece of wood read, “Un- 
known Woman, 262,” this being the notation in the register of 
the Buchenwald camp. But the Italian soldiers in Buchenwald 
forgot neither the place nor the epitaph. 


‘THE MESSAGE OF MAFALDA 


Today the body of Mafalda lies in a tomb just outside the 
Lutheran chapel in the castle of Schénberg. In Italy and else- 
where the memory of the Good Princess evokes devotion and 
honor. And the cause for her beatification has already been in- 
troduced at Rome. In this country, Dr. Vittorio Ceroni-Gonzaga, ® 
professor of Italian at Hunter College and at New York Univer- 
sity, is working zealously for the cause of Mafalda. And divine 


Providence seems to be rewarding his efforts. Dr. Ceroni-Gonzaga 
has in his possession letters which he received from England, 
from a Jewish convert to Catholicism, stating that she has been 
favored with apparitions of the martyred princess. 


The life of Mafalda seems to have a special appeal to the refu- 
gee, the displaced, the exiled. But, in a larger and truer sense, 
are we not all exiles—poor banished children of Eve? Mafalda 
would tell us exiles that the circumstances of this life are not im- 
portant, not even, as in her case, the circumstance of being of 
royal birth. The important thing is our reaction to circumstances: 
our growth in the forgetfulness of self and in the love of others. 
Mafalda’s last words reveal that she knew what is important: 
‘Remember me not as a princess but as your sister.” 


3 Epitor’s Norte: Professor Ceroni-Gonzaga died on October 12, 1956, shortly 
after the present article was accepted by Cross AND CROWN. 





The Heart of Mary 


Charles M. Magsam 


T IS natural to wonder why God chose to say so little about 

His Mother in the New Testament. We are even reproached 
with creating a devotion to Mary out of nothing at all. If she is 
so important to God’s plan of salvation, why is it not clear in 
the Bible? Or is it? 

To begin with, it is not the quantity of words that matters but 
their meaning and sincerity. A long flowery speech or a long 
gushy letter means far less than a brief encouragement from some- 
one who understands and loves. 

As far as the New Testament is concerned, all four Gospels 
really say very little even about our Lord. All His recorded words 
put together could be spoken in an hour and twenty minutes. 
As St. John put it at the end of his own Gospel: ‘There are 
many other things that Jesus did; but if every one of these should 
be written, not even the world itself, I think, could hold the books 
that would have to be written.’ Our Lord chooses to speak 
through the voice of His living mystical body and in the silence 
of the human heart. 

But already in the Gospels, God spoke a thunderous phrase 
about Our Lady that is a lightning bolt of divine revelation. It 
opened up a whole new world of mystery for us. All the proph- 
ecies and types of the Old Testament, all the words spoken to 
her by the Archangel Gabriel, were summed up in the inspired 
statement of Elizabeth: “How have I deserved that the mother 
of my Lord should come to me?” ? 


1John 21:25. 2 Luke 1:43. 
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After such a revelation on the lips of her cousin, there in the 
quiet hill town of Judea, Mary predicted in her Magnificat that 
henceforth forever there would be no silence about her but rath- 
er, through generation after generation, a blessing of joyous 
praise. As her Son continues to speak through His living mysti- 
cal body, so does Mary. There would never be any silence about 
her. 

Mary’s prophecy recalls the words of Jesus. The Pharisees asked 
Him to rebuke His disciples because they cried out at the gates 
of Jerusalem: “Blessed is He who comes as King, in the name of 
the Lord!” * Jesus said to them: “I tell you if these keep silence, 
the stones will cry out.”’* If the voices of Mary’s children are 
silenced, as they are behind the Iron Curtain, the very churches, 
the shrines, the flowers named after her cry out her praises. 

Everything that can be said of Mary is summed up in those 
words of her cousin Elizabeth, “The mother of my Lord.” Eliz- 
abeth herself said other things, as we humanly do. But when you 
have said that Mary is the Mother of God you have said every- 
thing. Nothing more important than that could be said of her, 
not even if all the books of the Bible were used to say it. It is 
not quantity of words that matters but their meaning. That is 
the answer to those who say that we make too much of nothing. 
What we really do is simply try to understand and respond to 
the most important and most wonderful thing that could be said 
about anyone. 

At least we can try. But Mary did not wear her heart on her 
sleeve. And there is the difficulty. We may hope to approach her 
heart only by pondering in our own hearts, in the way that Mary 
herself did, the meaning of mysterious words and events. 

Fortunately, we know what Mary used for a prayerbook. And 
that is a big start. We know that, at least in part, the Psalms were 
the words she used to speak to her God. There are words in the 
second verse of Psalm 107 that must have been a special favorite: 
“My heart is ready, O God, my heart is ready: I will sing, and 
will give praise, with my glory.” Those were the words of David, 
the ancestor of Our Lady. David’s daughter knew them and 


3 Ibid., 19:38. 4 Ibid., v. 40. 
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splendor. 


prayed them. They must have been her thoughts when, according Al 
to tradition, she was presented in the Lord’s Temple. Ww 
But her heart was ready long before that. A certain fullness of “a 
grace was put into Mary’s heart from the moment of her Immac- te 

ulate Conception. With that fullness of grace she received also 

the fullness of infused love and the fullness of infused spiritual 

joy. That meant her heart was ready from its first beat. She had 
only to live and to grow in the acquired practice of that inward [ 
virtue. 7 
; h 

Mary’s First Love 

The first love she had to give was the baby-love she gave her I 
mother and father. As she loved her mother and father, Mary’s I 
baby-love began to grow and to shine with its first acquired 
| 


Then Joachim and Anne taught their child how to love her 
God with all her little girl’s ardor and all her innocent surrender. 
And a little girl can love very deeply. 

As she learned to pray the Psalms, Mary found in her prayer- 
book the thought, “Delight in the Lord and He will give thee 
the requests of thy heart.” ® 

Mary’s heart was ready to delight in the Lord when she was 
first presented in the Temple to serve God there in its courts. 
Her heart was ready when the Trinity sent the Archangel Gabriel 
to ask of Mary the total surrender of her being so that through 
her the Virgin-Mother, God might become man. Her heart was 
ready even to forget her vow, if need be, and do all that God 
asked. Her heart was ready, yes, but it was also solemn and silent 
with awe at the mystery of motherhood and virginity fitting to- 
gether in her young person. It was silent with awe in that tremb- 
ling moment when the world’s salvation was in the balance and 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit waited upon her free consent. Then 
God was suddenly a Child in the innermost of her chaste being. 

Her heart was ready to accept the sign Gabriel had given her 
that her cousin Elizabeth also was miraculously to have a baby. 


5 Ps. 36:4. 
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And Mary was off in a hurry to tell her own secret and to be of 
womanly comfort and service to her cousin. Her heart was ready 
to sing, ready to give praise with the glory of what God had done 
to her. “I will sing, and will give praise, with my glory.” 


CHILDHOOD LONELINESS 


For some years, it seems, the heart of that little daughter of 
David must have known the loneliness of having lost her parents. 
They are not mentioned at all as being alive during the time of 
her betrothal and marriage to Joseph. 

We should not forget the ache of emptiness in a heart that 
had such a great capacity to love. Our love of God intensifies and 
beautifies the finest of human love. It compensates on a super- 
natural level for the loss on the human level. But the human loss 
is nonetheless real. The little girl of Nazareth knew and felt that 
loss as few are capable of feeling it. 

But God had in mind to give to His Immaculate One the 
sorrows and joys of more than one vocation. He intended to 
combine in her the rich life of several vocations. She was to be 
not only a virgin but a mother. She was to be totally dedicated 
to the love of God and to be at the same time a wife, chosen 
therefore to love one man with the love of a wife for a husband. 
Marriage also was her God-given vocation. 

We cannot speak of the heart of Our Lady without touching 
upon this matter, even though we must do so with the greatest 
delicacy. This marriage was arranged in heaven. Both husband 
and wife were chosen by God. And He did not choose lightly for 
such weighty purposes. As He created and prepared Mary, so He 
created and prepared Joseph. God meant Joseph to share and to 
guard the secret of Mary’s fruitful virginity. Joseph completed 
the divinely inspired society, the Holy Family, which was the 
likeness on earth of the Holy Trinity in heaven. 

With such a destiny, Joseph could only have been a man in the 
full strength of his youth, and mature enough to be respected. 
How else could he have been ready for the trip to Egypt and the 
need to earn a living for his family in a strange land or at home? 
Why make St. Joseph a spent old man? Do we know the delicate 
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awe towards the beautiful mystery of womanhood that is in the J ao 
heart of a chaste and devout youth? Besides, why make the Holy | 
Family ridiculous by a great difference in age between the = 
husband and wife? : 

After the espousal ceremony was over, Joseph returned to | . 
his home to live out the accustomed year before Mary would § Zi 
come under his own roof. And Mary returned to her familiar A 
household work. But there was something new in her life. In h 
part, it was the deep peace of belonging to a just man. In part, 5| 
it was the deepening of thought that comes when life’s mature a 


estate is no longer a distant dream but a present duty. As her 
thoughts went more and more to the home she would make for 


Joseph, her affection for him grew. It was part of the grace of : 
her vocation to marriage. This grace of vocation added warmth | 
to the regard she naturally had for the young man she had long | 
known. When they were espoused, since choice had to be made ; 


according to the custom of the times, they looked forward to each 
other’s love and company for life. But very soon they found them- 
selves partners in the greatest event in history. 


Mary’s LOVE FOR JOSEPH 





After the marriage ceremony, the love of friendship between 
Mary and Joseph deepened with their days under the same roof. 
In this matter we have to avoid two extremes. On the one hand 
we must be cautious of any suggestion of distasteful Hollywood 
romancing. But we must be equally cautious of any heresy of 
abstraction. We cannot abstract them, lift them out of the real 
human persons that they were, divinely destined to live together 
as virgin-wife and virgin-husband, with the love that husband 
and wife receive as a gift of God. In this special case, their very 
goodness would make each aware of and responsive to the good- 
ness in the other. And their love for one another could be deep 
precisely because they were capable of a selfless love. They re- 
spected goodness and God’s purposes in one another. Each treas- 
ured with great delicacy the secret of unshared being that the 
other kept for God. 

Mary was not cold and aloof because she was a virgin. Neither 
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was Joseph. Their married life was not a ridiculous tableau of 
two statues in opposite corners. They knew the sweet comfort 
of each other’s presence in the same home and at meals together. 
They knew the quiet joy of looking into the eyes of someone you 
love deeply. Mary felt a new strength in the closeness and pro- 
tection of her virgin husbamd. How could she thank him for his 
silent understanding and his devoted sheltering of her secret? 
And Joseph felt a great warmth and a new energy in caring for 
his virgin wife. In their love for the unborn Savior, in their 
speaking about Him, in their praying to Him, a new depth and 
sweetness came into their love for one another. 

This is the human heart of Mary in that most delicate of 
human loves. But even that was never merely human. She had 
but one love that embraced both God and man. At least she 
had the joy of loving and being loved by her God and by her 
husband. Her home was her sanctuary, the center of her day’s 
work. She also had her trips to the village well, and out into 
the country to gather wood and herbs and wild figs. These brought 
her into those heart-to-heart talks about things of common inter- 
est that are a part of village life anywhere. 

These simplicities bring Mary very close to the mission of the 
Church and to the prayers and efforts of every member. The 
Church is always missionary and aims principally at two things: 
one is the establishing of the Church and the other is establish- 
ing Christian families. Both are essential. A constant intention 
in all truly Catholic prayer must be the growth of strong Chris- 
tian families everywhere. Who would be more interested in plead- 
ing that cause than Our Lady who mothered the first Christian 
family? She welcomes all such petitions. 

Because Mary was so perfectly human, we can take for granted 
that she had a place in her heart for those simple joys of normal 
family life: the care of her Child, His growing and changing, 
His love, His doing things for her, His helping her, His talking 
with her about anything and everything, the pleasure of serving 
Him meals and seeing Him and Joseph enjoy those meals. And 
as a natural reflection of the beauty and order and purity of her 
own soul she must have known the beauty of the Esdraelon Val- 
ley that swept away to the south of them and the beauty of the 
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Mediterranean Sea that she glimpsed through the hills to the | 
west. vil 
vi 
Mary AT CANA 





We see the heart of Mary, too, that day at Cana. She was then 
a widow in her late forties. As a friend of the family she would 
naturally be among those who helped with the preparations and 
supervised the placement and distribution of the gifts of food 
and wine. Everyone brought some gift. Many came with food, 
because so much was needed for such a week-long celebration. 
Every man was expected to bring a jug of wine. 

It was probably toward the end of the festal days that Mary 
heard them speak the name of her Son. He had been reached and 
He had come, not alone but with disciples. As casually as He had 
come home from His carpentershop, He stood there before her, 
lean and tanned from His forty days of fasting in the desert. and 
from the desert winds and the desert sun. The same warmth and 
respect played in His eyes and in the voice she loved. But there 
was a difference, not of manner but of fact. He was no longer her 
carpenter Son but the Messiah, announced by John the Baptist 
as the Lamb of God and accompanied by disciples who called 
Him Master. Perhaps she thought His time of manifestation had 
come and that His divine Sonship, till then her secret, would 
become the awakening of her people. In any case, His new dis- 
ciples were now her spiritual sons and she loved each one of 
them with a mother’s heart. 

Jesus, seeing His Mother, found in her the perfection and 
crowning of His life-mission and His most important co-worker 
in establishing His new kingdom. She was His Mother, and it 
was the delight of His Hebrew heart to know that she was the 
fulfillment of the ardent desire of Hebrew mothers for centuries, 
that she embodied all the beauty and perfection of all the hero- 
ines of the Old Testament. She would share His power and in- 
fluence, and His cross. He had a new regard and a new love for 
her because together they had a special and mighty work to do. 
Her part was to be done in quiet, hidden ways, but all genera- 
tions would know about it and call her blessed. 
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It was already begun. Because of Mary “Jesus, too, was in- 
vited” to this setting of His first miracle.® Her assisting and super- 
vising of food preparation made her aware of an embarassment 
to the young couple that might well spoil their celebration. Her 
compassionate heart prompted her to intercede with Him. 

Mary was still the Mother of Jesus and at the same time a new 
mother to these young people. Their embarrassment was doubly 
unfortunate because they were so elated at the honor of having 
Jesus with them. To complicate matters, precisely the coming of 
Jesus and His disciples and perhaps the other curious hangers- 
on was one of the reasons for the wine shortage. The blame could 
be on Him and His disciples. That would never do. After Joseph’s 
death it had always been easy and natural to talk over with Jesus 
the matter of wedding gifts to friends and relatives. So Mary’s 
first thought was that Her Son was the one who could do some- 
thing about the situation. And since she had been directing, in 
part, the disposal of the gifts, she could act unobtrusively for 
Him. So she came as the Mother of the Messiah to her newly- 
announced Messiah-Son, not to command but merely to tell Him 
the need. That was her new relationship of intercession. It was 


the hour of enlightenment about her new role as the co-redemp- 
trix. 


HER PRAYER OF ABSOLUTE TRUST 


“The Mother of Jesus said to Him, “They have no wine!’ ’’? 
Mary’s petition was the prayer of perfect holiness, the prayer of 
absolute trust. With great delicacy she simply explained the need 
and left to her Son His own way of answering it. If the answer 
meant a miracle, that was within His power. The time for man- 
ifesting His mastery of the universe was determined precisely by 
that implied request of His Mother, a request that was prompted 
by her compassionate heart. Except for that request, it was not 
the moment to show His divinity; except for Mary, there would 
have been no miracle. 


“Jesus said to her: “What wouldst thou have Me to do, woman? 


6 John 2:2. 7 Ibid., v. 3. 
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My hour has not yet come.’”’ * The solemnity of the moment was 
indicated by the way Jesus addressed His Mother. He used the 
respectful and somewhat formal title of ““Woman.” And He gent- 
ly suggested to her that He was now her Messiah-Son, going about 
His Father’s business. It had been His tentative plan to delay the 
showing of His power. But Mary was not at fault. Jesus did not 
rebuke her nor did He speak harshly. There was a kind of re- 
fusal in His words but it was only momentary and conditional. 
What He said was not clear to Mary but her Mother’s heart read 
more in His looks than He said in words. What she saw meant 
that for her sake He would do what He would otherwise not 
have done. Jesus let Mary know that her implied request had, 
from all eternity, advanced the beginning of His public ministry. 


That was the mightiest and most important prayer ever said 
by anyone other than Christ Himself. And she alone was made 
to say it. Mary was the Trinity’s first love and in her matchless 
beauty of holiness and total love she held the key to divine power. 
For centuries there had been no miracles in Israel. And not even 
John the Baptist, the greatest of the prophets because the pre- 
cursor of he Savior, was given the miraculous touch. Only the 
mighty Woman, the Lady Mary, was to begin this new submis- 
sion of the world to her Son. The beginning of miracles at that 
moment was conditioned upon her prayer, just as our Lord's 
other miracles were to be conditioned upon the requests of the 
sufferers or their friends. 


Leaving to Jesus the manner of relieving the wine shortage, 
Mary quietly told the waiters to do anything He asked. “Do 
whatever He tells you.” ® She had begun to act on the higher 
plane of her Son’s divine mission. 


‘That is the heart of Mary we know, close to her Son and close 
to us. She was the Mother of God and a Mother who was one of 
us. Nothing about the life of her Son was too small to claim her 
full heart. Nothing about any of us is too small to claim her 
intercession. 


8 Ibid. 9 Ibid., v. 5. 
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THE HEART OF MARY 


“O Mother of the Word Incarnate, 
Never was it known that anyone who fled 
to thy protection was left unaided.” 


We can learn from the heart of Mary the perfect prayer of 
Cana, the prayer in which we tell Mary our needs and leave to 
her how to fill them. That is the prayer of de Montfort’s conse- 
cration to Mary. “Delight in the Lord, and He will give thee the 
requests of thy heart.” 7° 

We can learn from the heart of Mary how to receive her Son’s 
commands. In every part of our day, in everything we are asked 
to do, we can think of Our Lady standing there and saying to us, 


“Do whatever He tells you.” 


10 Ps, 36:4. 





Married Mystic: Lucte- Christine 


June Verbillion 


A FRENCH wife and mother, twenty-nine years of age, sat 
alone at her needlework on April 25, 1873. She had been 
ill almost all that year; because of the fact that she was confined 
to the house for six months, she had been frequently deprived 
of Mass and Holy Communion. She was complaining of being 
abandoned. “Suddenly, [in the words of her diary entry for that 
day] my soul was taken possession of, and, as it were, flooded 
by the divine presence, which made itself felt to me as a reality. 
God was there, close to me. My heart was overflowing with peace, 
unction, and a divine joy! This was the first time I felt the pres- 
ence of God in this manner, but it was not the last. It endured 
for about an hour.” 

That it was not “the last’”’ is amply demonstrated by the events 
recorded in The Spiritual Journal of Lucie-Christine, edited 
by the Reverend Auguste Poulain, S.J.1 This 360 page transla- 
tion into English of the French mystic’s personal notes is an 
extract and condensation of the sixteen notebooks which she 
completed in the last thirty-eight years of her life. Her identity 
is completely submerged in the pseudonym which she adopted; 
she wrote only for her director, the parish priest of the place 
where she lived. That the English translation is now out of print 
is both fortunate and regrettable. 

Florid and pretentious, it justly represents the state of relli- 


1 Spiritual Journal of Lucie-Christine (St. Louis: B. Herder and Co., 1915), 
360 pages. 
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gious writing in 1915, the year of its publication. By classification 
it would belong to the “vouchsafe” school of writing and thus 
have limited appeal for readers of more discerning and devel- 
oped taste. Yet it does not take more than a few minutes of 
critical examination to come to the conclusion that the woman 
who lived and wrote the interior life described within those 
pages was indeed singularly gifted and talented in a rare and 
difficult field: the combining of marriage and a profound in- 
terior life. The very scarcity of personal and experiential writ- 
ing in this area leads to the assumption that every valid record 
is of uncommon value and concern. The names of Barbe Acarie 
and Anna-Maria Taigi—both blesseds—come to mind but they 
regrettably left no written work. Perhaps a new translation, or 
even a new editing of the Journal in keeping with twentieth 
century standards and tastes in hagiography will be forthcom- 
ing. ? Meanwhile, a sampling of passages in the Journal attests 
to the richness of the precious metal hidden within. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Vital statistics can only be sketched. Lucie-Christine was born 
February 12, 1844, and married twenty-one years later; she had 
five children and became a widow after twenty-two years of 
married life. On Good Friday, 1908, she died at the age of sixty- 
four, after suffering from a conjunctivitis of the eyes which 
eventually resulted in total blindness. During the last nineteen 
years of her life an enclosed nun wrote the entries from notes 
which she managed to make on the typewriter. Her family and 
friends never suspected her great gifts of prayer and union, al- 
though they were puzzled by her way of praying; she used no 
book, they said. She had a good (perhaps superior) intelligence 
and a studious disposition. People commented on her amiability 


2Father Poulain states in his preface: “It was necessary to suppress portions 
which were concerned with her temporal affairs, the joys and griefs of family 
life.” One may grant the necessity of selecting and editing when faced with a work 
of 2,600 pages, but one is left to question the wisdom of omitting passages 
which would place the writer in her proper setting—the family. Today, most 
— would feel that such an action would result in a sacrifice of color and 
reality. 
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and pleasant expression, but never seemed to suspect more-than- 
average piety. 

To a woman who complained that she would like to strive 
for a really deep interior life but was thwarted by material con- 
cerns, St. Catherine of Siena replied: “It is you who make them 
temporal.” One of the vital applications of the message of the 
Journal is that Lucie-Christine never permitted such cares to be 
only temporal; she so managed to dovetail them that they be- 
came merely the framework and setting for her real work of 
loving and adoring. 

She prayed on the trains, in the streets of Paris, at the theater, 
at the Casino, while entertaining her children. The diary re- 
veals at the same time a proficiency and ever-growing skill in 
satisfying her need for “being with God” while yet fulfilling her 
duties of state. Often she uses the expression: “I was obliged to 
go to the theater.”” Once, in July, 1884, she decided to make a 
supplementary hour of adoration while listening to the band 
at the Casino. This was to compensate for a shortened hour at 
church. Her thoughts went “to the Lord, present in those rooms, 
Master of all those souls, who, for the most part, do not give 
Him a thought, at any rate, not there or then.”” And she adored 
Him for them. 

A year earlier, at a musical, she was distracted from the gaiety 
around her by the contrasting thought of the solitude of the 
church at that moment. She turned to Christ in her heart and 
“adored Him there and recommended to Him all those who 
were present, especially those who seemed . . . most exposed to 
danger and those whose falls are only too well known and too 
certain.” Again, at a hotel at Rochefort in June, 1883, she asked 
“for a grace corresponding to their dispositions in Holy Com- 
munion” for all those who might sleep in that room. 

Often material objects served as a springboard to project her 
thoughts into the spiritual. Passing through a town, she saw all 
the railway lines crossing each other and she thought that these 
were like a soul who receives graces. ‘The town was a center of 
communications but only in order to go beyond it. Her conclu- 
sion was that a soul must have ‘“‘a wider outlook and reflect that 
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the fruits of those graces are given for the sake of many others.” 
Acting upon this conviction, she resolved always to ask for simi- 
lar blessings for others when “Jesus manifests His kindness to 
me.”’ The reason is added immediately——‘‘otherwise I would fall 
a prey to spiritual selfishness.” 

As is to be expected, the earlier part of the Journal contains 
more examples of times when she failed to see the eternal in the 
temporal than does the last part. Thus, in 1878, she was warned 
to moderate the pleasure which she felt about a coming visit to 
a house where she had spent part of her childhood. 

A few years later, she was very happy because of a family gather- 
ing, and experienced some difficulty in trying to forget that joy 
and think of God. He made her understand that “He loves to see 
union and joy in the affection of a Christian family.”” (She quickly 
adds, however, that His joy is “otherwise’—above all human 
sentiments. ) 

While she was often called upon to lessen the delight she took 
in created things, she frequently had to leave her prayer to join 
in family conversation or plans. This was a demanding asceticism; 
that it can be more painful to leave God to attend to others than 
to reverse the process is evident in the writings of the saints. How 
much is left unsaid in St. Thomas Aquinas’: “I gave up my prayer 
to write to you!” ® 

Sitting quietly in a train one day, Lucie-Christine was adoring 
God, especially present in all the churches that sped past her 
window. “Several times I am interrupted. . . . I must needs dis- 
cuss politics a little . . . then share in some slight joke . . . then 
open my eyes to see a ruin, a river, a view, all things entertaining 
in themselves; but just now at this moment I should so like to 
see nothing!”’ 


REACTION OF THE WORLDLY 


secause of her sensitivity, she was quick to detect in others 
inflections and shades of contempt for her uncompromising stand 


* Among other statements in a similar vein: “Elizabeth Leseur, who had achieved 
a high degree of divine union, used to interrupt her prayer immediately when her 
husband called her for a collar button or a pair of socks.” Cited by Raoul Plus, 
S.J., Progress in Divine Union (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1941), p. 132. Her 
journal entitled Spiritual Life is also out of print. 
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on things spiritual. With probity and sureness, she cut through 
surface differences of opinion to the real reason for their distrust 
and suspicion. The word devout was often hurled as an epithet 
at those who always found “something to say” to God and ques- 
tioned the value of “a mutual exchange of banal nothings.” ““The 
world will not tolerate preferring the Tabernacle and tasting 
God . . . how it takes revenge! What superb disdain! With what 
half-concealed smiles, with what discreet commiseration society 
pronounces that word devot, devote! How could the devout have 
such bad taste as to find God more amiable than the world, and 
such a narrow mind as to be content with the Infinite!” 

Like all contemplatives, she found in herself a constant need 
for solitude and silence. Through experience and experiment, she 
learned to manipulate social situations somewhat so that she 
eventually arrived at a “sort of facility to pray in the midst of 
noise and to adore Him in the midst of occupations.” This, how- 
ever, had its price, because in spite of all efforts, “I feel that I 
must look absent-minded and that people perhaps find me as 
strange as I find them.” 

Non-contemplatives, whom she called ‘Marthas,” presented 
other difficulties, in that, not feeling any desire for introspection 
or interior prayer, they found continual small talk very satisfying. 
Lucie-Christine is graphically clear and clever in the description 
of her method of treating with them. “We went for a walk, four- 
teen of us. I noticed that to associate with many Marthas, men or 
women, does not affect me (from the point of view of union with 
God). One leaves them to talk, putting in a word here and there, 
but in reality one remains quite free to continue in prayer. But 
to be with one Martha only, what a terrible thing! Being only 
two, one is obliged to talk nearly all the time.” 

Five years later, she summarized the basic reason for the 
“actives’”’ lack of sympathy for the contemplatives: actives want 
to change contemplatives, but not vice versa. Feeling that con- 
templative prayer is a waste of time, actives find it difficult to 
leave in peace those who practice it. Contemplatives, however, 
understand the need of action. 

One of the points over which Lucie kept strict guard was her 
habitual tendency to refer everything to God and to His standard 
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of judgment. ‘‘On fire with God,” it would have given her relief 
to have spoken of Him or of His interests. But she knew better 
than to give this inclination free rein; the bridling of it must 
have been a matter for constant concern. 


Dare one speak of Him as much and in the manner one would like? 
For my part, I never dare tell anyone how much I love Him, fearing 
lest people may be too scandalized afterwards when they perceive all my 
defects. I find it a sort of martyrdom to remain thus shut up in my- 
self, for it seems to me that were I to say what I think, I might con- 
tribute to make Him loved. . . . It is, therefore, a real solace to be able 
to write this or sometimes to exchange spiritual confidences. * 


CARE OF HER FAMILY 


Those unfamiliar with the form taken by mysticism in the mar- 
ried might be led to conjecture that the material needs of Lucie’s 
family suffered because of her spiritual soarings. The pages of the 
Journal reveal her preoccupation with the usual maternal cares 
and worries: discipline of her children, concern for their proper 
amusement, outings with them and with her mother, irritation 
at their noisiness, and—on another plane—the nature of mar- 
riage and the deaths of her husband and daughter. 

Outwardly, she was busy doing things such as these: 

She sent two of her eldest children to their rooms because they 
had answered her rudely. Her comment on this discipline: “I will 
not tolerate that at any age. The fourth commandment exists to 
be kept.” 

She was considered ingenious at organizing family holidays. 
After one such excursion on horseback, her sons thanked her. 
She said that their enjoyment pleased her for a dual reason: 


4Father Poulain in Graces of Interior Prayer (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1950), p. 414, gives as one of twelve standard contemplative trials that of moral 
isolation. He never knew or met Lucie-Christine, but because of the prominence 
accorded him after the publication of this book in 1901, he was given the task 
of editing the Journal. ““When you are dominated by any idea or project whatever, 
when you are endeavoring to walk in a difficult path, such as that of the extraor- 
dinary graces, you are possessed by a strong desire to find souls who will. take 
an interest in even the smallest of your confidences, or who, at the very least, 
understand what it is that you are undergoing. This desire pursues you even in 
the most engrossing occupations. It is one of the forms of the need for friend- 
ship.” 
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1) They earned the pleasure by working well; 2) since she “had 
the honor of representing piety to them, they must not find it 
wearisome.” 
Inwardly, she was thinking thoughts such as these: 
“Giving birth is as nothing compared with the task of making 
men of them.” 
“This year, instead of the noise my children make getting on 
my nerves, I am pleased when they cause me some fatigue.” 
“I have often blessed God because He is in the depths of all} 
our souls ... and this is why we form a really united family.” 
“Blessed old age, I salute you in advance! ... when I am old, 
if I live to be old, I will console my children by telling them then 
(what I dare not say at present) with what joy I see each year? 
disappear behind me, because it is one less between me and eter- f 
nity.” 
Finally, in a last entry concerning her children, there is evi-f 
dent the fusion of her two loves, God and family: now only one f 
smooth blending results. In 1892 she was able to pray: “Lord, | 
recommend our children to Thee. . . . God is much more their f 
Father than I am their mother.” 
It is curious that the Journal contains more references to her 
children than to her husband. Of course, the fact that she was a 
widow for twenty-one years accounts for his absence in the latter 
half of the record. She speaks of marriage as ‘‘a pontificate . . . in 
which we Christians may not surrender ourselves to one another 
for any other end than that of rendering glory to God.” ‘There § 
is a significant entry in the early part of the Journal labeled “‘por- § 
tions .. . prior to the bestowal of the extraordinary graces.” ‘“This f 
morning I had the great joy of going to Holy Communion with f 
my husband. Never before had 1 felt so strongly the fusion of our 
two hearts as at that moment when our souls penetrated deeply 
into God.” 5 


5 An interesting sidelight on marriage and sanctity is found in Selden P. Delany, fF 
Married Saints (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1935), p. 130. The idea ff 
expressed here is that it is easier for women to be holy today than in the Middle 
Ages because of the change in woman’s position. “Any trace of the slave men- f 
tality hindered the free workings of the Holy Ghost and it was left to a more f 
enlightened age to produce women whose husbands helped them to become f 
saintly.” 
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At the bedside of her dying husband, her soul is crushed and 
all but overcome by the idea of judgment. Several nights are spent 
in prayer for him. The thought of his suffering in purgatory 
haunts her until she comes to the realization that he accepts it 
and wills it as a purification. Anguish is often most transparent 
in such simple statements as, ‘I could not sleep.” 


HER LOVE OF NATURE 


Another prominent element in the Journal which testifies to 
the completeness of her personality, humanly speaking, is her 
love of nature. Like St. Catherine of Siena, Lucie found in the 
sea an image of God’s infinity, omnipotence, and immutability. 
She was so fond of it that she used to feel “like saying farewell 
to a person when she left it.”” By 1884 she noted a change; “Now, 
as I only see God in it and since God does not leave me, I no 
longer feel this regret.’’ She greatly enjoyed and appreciated the 
Black Forest of Germany, but by 1900, in Wurtenburg, ‘this 
beautiful country is peopled with shadows.” She sees ‘“‘somber 
mountains and giant firs in a dim way” but expresses admiration 
“to spare others pain.” Her reflection on this new trial is: “Per- 
haps formerly I loved too much and felt too much the poetry of 
earth. When I was young I made a prayer of it; now God wishes 
me to make a sacrifice of it.” 


Formerly, everything beautiful fascinated and fired my soul with en- 
thusiasm. The first glimpse of the sea from the cliffs drew tears from my 
eyes. I often remained whole hours contemplating its immensity without 
being able to express what I felt, and I was rebuked for my prolonged 
silences. Music was a veritable passion with me; reading and study even 
more so. .. . Masterpieces of great painting enthralled me. . . . That 
tendency of my soul towards the beautiful and the ideal prepared me 
without my knowing it for the path of His will. 


Dom Chapman says that those who devote themselves to con- 
templative prayer find themselves sooner than they like in the 
dark night of the spirit.® Lucie’s progress gives firsthand proof 


6 The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1935), p. 147. 
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of this inescapable development. There are temptations, doubts, 
uneasiness, failures, heaviness of spirit; these are so arranged that 
“breathing spaces” and times of deep peace are intermingled with 
the trials; often within one day or even one hour of prayer she 
experiences both the sweet and the bitter. ‘Thus, on April 8, 1883, 
she wrote: ‘‘Vicissitudes sum up my life. I am ‘overdriven,’ often 
troubled. There are alternations of deep peace, of divine touch- 
es, then of aridities, temptations, desolations. . . . The most pain- 
ful is the fear of being reprobate.” She says fiat to the trial, but 
nature “is rampant.” Our Lord says: ‘Tell Me your sorrows. To 
complain to Me is still a prayer.” 


On Holy Saturday of the same year: “This state . . . of vague 
distress continues; I am often tempted against faith and confi- 
dence; at times an absurd and unreasoning disgust takes hold of 
me. ... It is remarkable how everything that proceeds from God 
produces humility.” By 1885 she was able to record a develop- 
ment in her attitude toward these trials; she made note of the 
contrast or division between the upper and lower faculties which 
she noticed in herself. Though she suffered acutely from some- 
thing ‘“‘to the point of heartbreak,” she was still able to will it 
calmly and without hesitation because it was the will of God. 


Often she wrote of a “tempest of troubles” which made her 
“burn with impatience, without any motive, against people whom 
I love the most.” Humanly, she adds: “I want to break something. 
I feel displeasure, involuntary, but full of bitterness, against oth- 
ers, against myself, against everything. I am even tempted against 
God, although this is but a passing feeling.’’ She seems herself to 
be at the edge of the abyss, even at night, but an act of abandon- 
ment provides the peace to face all troubles. 


In May, 1890, she marshaled her rebelling feelings into the 
confiding lines of the ‘Prayer on a Day of Dryness’: 


O my Love, I will remain at Thy feet although I neither see nor hear 
Thee. I will serve Thee today with a most exacting fidelity precisely 
because it will cost me more. . . . But where are You, my Beloved? . .. 
Is it my faults? I do not know; I am as unworthy of You every day as 
I am today; and yet yesterday, O good Master, I lived in Thy presence! 
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.. » My God, my heart’s rest is to think that You are happy. .. . May 
You be adored on earth as You are in heaven. 


Progression in understanding and appreciation of what trial 
was working in her soul is evident in an entry for January, 1902: 
“Coming out of periods of depression or during rare illumina- 
tions which brighten them, God makes the soul understand the 
great value of suffering. How much more supple under the hand 
of God does the soul feel!” 


THE Journal’s Last ENTRY 


Characteristically, the last entry in the Journal—written in Feb- 
ruary of 1908, when Lucie was sixty-four, and, as she always care- 
fully noted, in the thirty-fifth year of graces, two months before 
her death—gives a final observation on the purpose of suffering. 
In a comparison suggestive of Tauler’s stag so cornered that it 
has no escape except into the pond which is God, Lucie writes: 
“When the soul is battered to the earth, broken, and neither 
knowing nor seeing any longer where she is, for God sometimes 
wills that also, then she lives day by day as if each one were to be 
her last, committing all her care, all her preoccupations, to God, 
and trying only to do His will from moment to moment.” 

Note has been taken of the debit side of the ledger—the price 
that she paid. What was it she purchased? For what prize was she 
struggling and accepting? One day, in 1881, at Exposition, she 
cried: “O my God, if You were not God, I should say: ‘Beware of 
making a mistake. Consider where you are sowing Your graces. 
What are You doing with such wonderful treasures? Is it not the 
pearls before swine?’ ’’ Her happiness was such that coming out of 
church was like coming into another world. She would have liked 
to say to the worldly: “If you only knew what God is!” Her 
“secret burned on her lips and yet she knew she must keep si- 
lence.” 

Words, even the choicest and most delicate, make but poor 
clothing for truly lofty subjects. Poets have always sensed this. 
“For the depths, of what use is language?’ queried Edgar Lee 
Masters. If the difficulty is so pronounced on this highest of 
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natural planes, what must be the perplexity of the mystic who 
attempts to communicate by means of human concepts the in- 
communicable richness of the divine? Paradox, antithesis, paral- 
lelism—all these ultimately fall short of what the seer would say; 
he is reduced eventually to Jeremias’ triple “Ah!” of terse won- 
derment and total adoration. Lucie-Christine could only write 
that God was altogether “other.” 

Fr. Daniel Considine, S.J., cites the astounding capacity of the 
creature, man, to transcribe anything at all, when, like St. Stephen, 
he is so privileged that he can say: Vidi coelos apertos. “It is 
surprising to find that our nature, even its mortal state, can bear 
the strain of so strait a union with the divinity, can become so 
privy to His secrets, and can look, unblinded, at such close quar- 
ters, almost on the very face of God.” 7 

Though she often protested that she was “still unskilled’ in 
dealing with Him, He “took such entire possession of my soul 
that I was obliged to close my eyes. But I was surrounded only 
by my children who did not notice it. If other people had been 
there the good Master would, I think, have seen to it.” She noted 
that in the prayer of passivity, especially that of union, the soul 
loses the sense of duration of time, and seems to live according to 
the mode of life in eternity, the eternal now. She writes of the 
mystery of the union of the soul with God in prayer. Sometimes 
as soon as she begins to pray, she is “plunged” into a union with 
Him which prevents her mind and will from making any act. 
“The soul . . . rushes forth to cover the distance which separates 
her from the Infinite, but she no longer finds the distance! She is 
seeking You, O my God, and behold—yYou are within her!” In 
the light of what she writes of her prayer life, it is not unexpected 
to read that she often asked for three or four hours to herself for 
prayer. She noted that it “was hard to be obliged to leave so 
quickly.” On one occasion, after prayer in the Reparatrice Chapel, 
she asked for suffering even though it was repugnant to her na- 
ture. Her succinct but poignant comment on this is: “What else 
could I do?” 


Yet, as she often observed, God’s jealousy is so delicate that 


7 Cited in the Preface, Graces of Interior Prayer, p. x. 
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“the soul must abandon even the memory of His graces when He 
invites her to think of Him only.” One rule of thumb admits of 
universal application: ‘“‘Love best what God loves best, whatever 
it may be. It is not enough to accept it, to will it—one must love 
it better than anything else.” 


Mary’s ROLE IN HER LIFE 


Often Lucie-Christine commented on the role of the Blessed 
Virgin in the development of her spiritual life. For her, as for 
others, the closer she came to God, the closer she came to Mary. 
“The soul feels that the Blessed Virgin is a bond of love, a divine 
instrument between herself and God. . . . This Blessed Mother 
has always protected me sensibly and it is most certainly to her 
intercession that my miserable soul owes all the graces God has 
bestowed upon her.” Later, she added that “I cannot pray to that 
beloved Mother without her being the means of bringing back to 
me the interior presence of our Lord if I am deprived of it, or if 
I already possess it, of rendering it even closer or more profound.” 
Less than a year before her death, she summarized what she had 
said elsewhere in one sentence: “She was between Him and my 
soul and yet there was only He and my soul.” 

Among the special graces which she received, Lucie returns oft- 
en to those which came to her in the time of post-absolution. “At 
the moment of absolution our Lord takes possession of the soul 
which has just been purified . . . and has acquired a transparency 
through which show the rays of. His divinity. He is mirrored in 
that soul and takes His delight in her, seeming to cherish her all 
the more because He is the author of her innocence.” Sometimes 
this ‘‘union of simple purity” lasts a day or two. It preserves her 
from the least voluntary negligence. 

An earlier entry gave with forthright style a sample of this 
voluntary negligence. It concerned a servant endowed with a 
“rather sleepy brain . . . who regularly misplaces everything. .. . 
On a certain day . . . I was badly disposed physically and morally. 
... In putting things back, I grumbled and mentally accredited 
her with anything but flattering qualifications. After I had con- 
fessed this fault, I was spoken to about it, and then, all at once, 
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He flooded my soul with a great light. . . . I saw the ugliness of 
my fault; not in my soul, since it was no longer there, but in the 
fault itself.” ‘This taught her the greatness of so-called little faults. 


So, silently and hiddenly (one might say clandestinely), in the 
fashion of those called to a deep interior life, Lucie-Christine lived 
and prayed among her family and friends. As she herself phrased 
it: “I am to suffer for love and the thought of love is to predom- 
inate always.” This was to be done “unknown to the world, ... 
loving to be a hidden victim like Jesus in the Host.” 


Was her love, as well as her suffering, to be hidden? There was 
a salient reason for exposing the former, if not the latter, and this 
reason was to be the pivotal point of her apostolate. “In order 
to gain souls to God it is necessary to prove to them that God 
loves them, and in order to prove to them that God loves them 
I am to love them.” She was convinced that special graces carry 
special obligations; never might she forget “the others.” 


Her technique of loving others was to be a thing of continued 
growth and gradual evolution. There must have been many abor- 
tive attempts before she unearthed the principle which would 
successfully guide her approaches to others. Perfect self-control 
must precede any effort to influence others. 


I have made an important discovery: one must never tell people that 


they are unreasonable. . . . This is to be too blunt; self-love is a mounted 
guard at the door and no one passes that sentinel. . . . Make yourself as 
small as possible. No one pays any attention to you. . . . So penetrate 


into the heart of the citadel. Cleverly awaken good thoughts slumbering 
in a corner. 

Do with love the little things which call forth daily unselfishness, do 
them with a love that can be seen and felt. Always look pleased with 
others. 


But uniformly the hallmark was to be kindness—nothing else 
would be broad enough. “I have been seeking how to make God 
better loved by souls . . . how to make them understand that suavi- 
ty, that sweetness, that unspeakable peace . . . how to obey the 
Holy Ghost, that Fire which I feel in my soul and which longs 
to impart Itself . . . how to communicate to all other souls that 
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which touches my soul; and I have found no more powerful means 
than kindness.” § 

It is impossible to picture Lucie-Christine physically; no ref- 
erence gives the necessary details of height, features, or manner- 
isms. Concerning these material facts, all is darkness. Not so with 
the spiritual side of her personality, however, for here all is light, 
even etymologically. The pages of the Journal reveal an excep- 
tional woman who, while fulfilling the daily minutiae of the wife 
and mother, yet preserved at the summit of her soul “a lumin- 
ous zone” where she encountered and adored the Divinity. Even 
in the darkness of her blindness, the light shone and she compre- 
hended It. That there are reflections and rays from this light in 
the pages of her Journal few will deny. ° 





8 An intriguing aspect of the writings of the mystics is that they “speak the 
same language for they come from the same country.” Thus, Sister Mary of the 
Holy Trinity, a Poor Clare of Jerusalem, who died in 1942, recorded: “The 
spiritual life needs to meet with good will and kindness—with disinterested hu- 
man love to reveal divine love to it. That is the normal way, established by God. 
I have made you dependent on one another.” The Spiritual Legacy of Sister 
Mary of the Holy Trinity (Westminster: The Newman Press, 1954), p. 158. 

9 Three recent works which refer to Lucie-Christine are: Paul de Jaegher, 
S.J., The Lord is My Joy (Westminster: The Newman Press, 1949); Baron 
Frederick von Gagern, M.D., The Meaning of Life and Marriage (Westminster: 
The Newman Press, 1954); Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (New York: The Noon- 
day Press, 1955). 








Humor in the “Golden Legend”? 


William F. Manning 


66Q) ANCTA SIMPLICITAS!” murmered John Huss in the 

fifteenth century as he stood on the funeral pyre waiting 
for the torch of the executioner, and a feeble old woman tottered 
forward with her contribution of faggots. “Holy simplicity!” 
The phrase, taken from its context, can well be applied to the 
saints and the stories about them. Holy, for these men and 
women who are our guides on the road to salvation possessed 
pre-eminently the quality of holiness. Simplicity, for, although 
the saints are of all conditions and of all walks of life, they hold 
a simple faith in God and His mercy. 

Many of them were simple by nature, peasants and unedu- 
cated men; many, in spite of handicaps of intellect and educa- 
tion, were kept simple by their own strong faith. Simple was 
the path they trod, a straight line toward God. Simple were the 
stories told about them, and at times, according to harsher 
critics, even simple-minded. 

Let us not despise the term simple. Although in popular 
speech it may connote stupidity, yet in the language of philos- 
ophy it is a synonym for perfect. ‘That which is compound or 
complex may be separated into its parts; and, insofar as it can be 
dissected, it is imperfect. That which is simple cannot be sep- 
arated or dissected and is therefore, perfect. A spiritual entity, 
as the human soul, is simple and perfect. The soul is imperfect 
in its own nature only in the sense that it depends on God. God 
is absolute perfection. Therefore, God is absolute simplicity. 
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HUMOR IN THE “GOLDEN LEGEND” 


The saints, accordingly, were holy men and women whose 
lives were directed unswervingly to God, to simplicity itself. 
Their personalities and their deeds not only appeal to the simple 
understanding of the child, for they themselves were indeed 
children of God, but also exercise a compelling fascination upon 
the learned, such as Louis Pasteur, who envied the faith of the 
ignorant Breton peasant woman. Henri Ghéon, a modern French 
biographer of the saints, referring to the Little Flower, has 
expressed this fascination nostalgically: “If I had never left 
(my provincial) town, perhaps I should have shared the taste 
in religious art of her family, her convent, her followers—in 
others words, her own. It might be better for me if I did.” 


ing 


he To the average person who has never had the experience of 
ng examining the lives of the saints, they sound very unpromising 
ed as reading material. They mean something insipid, devoid of 
\”" interest, childish, and fit only for inclusion in the innocuous 
he pages of the Sunday school supplement. Even the medieval 
nd treatment of the saints’ lives seems a relic of the past, a curi- 
ed osity, suited to the unreasoning faith of that age, but not worthy 
gh of serious attention in this modern era of science. 

Id 





‘THE LEGEND OF LEGENDS 


lu- | 
ca What a surprise, on the contrary, awaits him who delves for 
as § the first time into a collection of medieval saints’ lives such as 
he — the Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine. Here are no merely 
er pious tales, but virile accounts, often of an earthly flavor, honey- 
combed with flashes of wit and humor! Yet it is not surprising, 
ar for these stories of the saints, written during the period from the 
S- fall of Rome to the sixteenth century, were not only the earliest 
or forms of European literature, but were in reality the first epics, 
be the first romances of adventures, the first histories, and the first 
'p- biographies. 
Ys Written originally in Latin, they were soon translated into 
ct the vernacular, for they were destined mainly for the edifica- 
od tion of the unlettered public. They were the “comics,” in a 


good sense, of the Middle Ages; and the saint, not the knight, 
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was the medieval “superman.” The popular esteem in which the 
saints were held is suggested by the nickname currently applied 
to them, “athletes of God.” 

This literature almost completely stopped with the Renais- 
sance. Except for a few attempts at religious drama in the class- 
ical period of the late sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
and except a few essays in biography in the nineteenth century, 
we have had to wait till the twentieth century for a revival of 
interest in saints’ lives on the part of writers and the public. 


The thirteenth century saw a number of compilations of 
saints’ lives, called legendaries, which served, as the name indi- 
cates, for reading purposes, particularly in the monastery re- 
fectories. By far the most important of these legendaries is the 
Golden Legend, compiled by the Dominican, Jacobus de Vora- 
gine, between the years 1271 and 1288. Perhaps no other book 
has been more often copied and translated; and during the last 
thirty years of the fifteenth century there appeared in print 
nearly one hundred Latin editions, not to mention the innum- 
erable translations into the various languages of Europe. 


FAcT, FICTION, AND HUMOR 


In these medieval accounts of the saints, there is a strange 
blend of fact and fiction. This is not strange when one con- 
siders that myths grew up around these spiritual heroes as 
around all other heroes, so that the result is often a veritable 
legend in the modern sense of the word. The earliest legends of 
the martyrs are, for the most part, plain, bare accounts. One 
notes as a constant factor that the nearer to the actual life of 
the saint, the more simple and sober is the relation. As the time 
gap between life and story increases, however, we find a greater 
infusion of the marvelous, because of the insatiable desire of the 
public for heroic tales as well as the natural inclination of the 
writer to tell a good story. It does not follow that the hagiog- 
rapher believes in these startling embellishments, for he often 
displays a surprising sense of critical objectivity. ‘Throughout 
the Golden Legend Jacobus expresses his skepticism with such 
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characteristic remarks as, ‘““Whether this is true must be left to 
the judgment of the reader.” + 

The purpose of these fictitious accretions was the edification 
of the faithful, and the result was the teaching of some truth of 
faith or morality. A distinction can be drawn between historical 
and higher truth; and legend can often lay claim to a higher 
degree of truth than that of history, in so far as legend can 
convey the truths of faith and morality. 

Jacobus de Voragine drew from all available sources, from 
both literary and oral tradition. He did not copy blindly (we 
have already called attention to his critical sense). His technique 
was to condense and rewrite his models in simple direct language 
and to produce a work which would have an impact on the 
popular mind, particularly through the many versions which 
would appear in the various vernaculars. The naiveté and sim- 
plicity of his style exercise a compelling charm even on the 
learned. His work is full of wit and humanity, as befits a man 
of Latin temperament and above all an Italian, and provides 
many a chuckle for the reader. 

A person inexperienced in the literature of the saints may 
well be surprised, possibly a bit shocked, to find in it such a 
strong element of humor. Yet it is neither surprising nor shock- 
ing. A saint possesses a keen sense of objectivity, inasmuch as he 
sees clearly the relations of values in the world; and not only 
does he have a sane appraisal of the aims and actions of others, 
but he has gotten outside of himself, become selfless, in order to 
assess properly his own thoughts and deeds. And what else is a 
sense of humor but the ability to see objectively incongruous 
relationships? No romanticist has ever revealed a sense of hu- 
mor, because he is always so seriously concerned with himself 
alone. It takes a classicist, an Aristotelian, a rational man, all of 
which a saint is, to see the funny side of things. Thus Jacobus 
de Voragine, a hagiographer with an unexpectedly sharp criti- 





1 Jacobus a Voragine, Legenda Aurea Vulgo Historia Lombardica Dicta, ed. 
Th. Graesse (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1850), p. 304. All citations are to this Latin 
edition; the translations (and, here and there, paraphrases) are those of the 
author. The reader interested in complete English translation may consult Gran- 
ger Ryan and Helmut Ripperger, translators, The Golden Legend of Jacobus de 
Voragine (2 vols.; New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1941). 
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cal sense for his time, and a man saintly in character, has a 
delightful sense of humor. 


THE CLERGY 


Satire of the clergy has been a stock theme in European, es- 
pecially French, literature ever since the early Middle Ages; 
and Jacobus pays attention in traditional vein to all ranks of 
churchmen, from pope down to subdeacon. The following 
anecdotes are typical examples. 


There were, as we read, two doctors of theology, one of whom pre- 
ferred St. John the Baptist, and the other St. John the Evangelist; and 
they agreed upon a day to dispute the subject. As each one was exert- 
ing himself in collecting authorities and good arguments in support of 
his preference, behold, there appeared to each man his favorite John, 
who said to him, “We get along together very well in heaven; don’t dis- 


y? 


pute about us on earth!” ? 

Brice was deacon to St. Martin; and, following the example of many 
others, he never failed to make fun of his venerable bishop. One day 
when a poor man asked where to find Martin, Brice answered, “If it is 
that fool whom you are seeking—look, for there he is, contemplating 
heaven like a madman!” The poor man went then and obtained what 
he wanted from Martin. Afterwards the saint, calling Brice, said to 
him, “So, Brice, you think I am a fool, then?” As the deacon, ashamed, 
started to deny it, Martin said to him, “Didn’t you see that my ear was 
close to your mouth a little while ago when you were talking about me? 
Well, listen to what I am going to tell you. I have obtained the permis- 
sion of the Lord to choose you as my successor to the bishopric, but I 
must warn you that you will have many trials to undergo.” Upon hear- 
ing this, Brice again started to laugh, saying, “Was I mistaken when I 
said he was crazy?” ® 


The pope at that time was Sergius, a Roman who had borne the 
name, so they say, of Pigsnout. From that time on, then, it was decreed 
that all popes should change their names when they mounted the apos- 
tolic throne: first, because the Lord changed the names of His apostles; 
secondly to signify that a pope must change his manner of life and be- 





2 Ibid., p. 363. 3 Ibid., p. 751. 
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come perfect; and thirdly, in order to prevent one who occupies so beau- 
tiful an office from being forced to bear some ugly name. * 


WOMEN 


Surpassing the clergy by far as a subject for humorous attack 
have been women, who as a class have been vilified perhaps 
from time immemorial. During the Middle Ages the satire of 
women and that of the clergy went hand in hand, and, in French 
literature, have continued down to the present as essential ele- 
ments in what is known as esprit gaulois or “Gallic wit.” Not 
only have the foibles of women been mocked, their vanity, 
frivolity, proneness to gossip, and the like, but references have 
been made to their power over men, a power more to be feared 
than that of the devil. Jacobus shares the attitude of his con- 
temporaries toward women; the anecdotes outnumber those con- 
cerning the clergy four to one, although his comments are never 
malevolent and always whimsical. 


St. Juliana, imprisoned and condemned to death, was visited by the 
devil in the form of an angel; but knowing him to be the devil, tied his 
hands behind his back and, throwing him to the floor, beat him rudely 
with the chain to which she was attached. The devil cried out and en- 
treated her, saying, “Good Juliana, have pity on me!” Then, the prefect 
having given the order to take her from her prison, she dragged behind 
her the demon, still tied. The demon begged her, saying, “Madame 
Juliana, stop making me ridiculous, or, indeed, I shall nevermore have 
power over any Christian. They say that Christians are merciful, but 
you are unwilling to have a little pity on me!” The saint, nonetheless, 
continued to drag him across the market-place, after which she threw 
him into a latrine. ... As they were leading her to the scaffold to be 
beheaded, behold, the demon whom she had beaten appeared again, this 
time under the form of a young man. And he cried to the executioners, 
“Do not spare that villain! She has spoken the worst things about your 
gods, and she even beat me last night. Give her what she deserves!” But 
as Juliana, who had her eyes closed, partly opened them to see who was 
speaking, the devil fled, crying out, “Oh, dear! She is going to catch me 
and tie me up again!” 5 





4 Ibid., p. 837. 5 Ibid., p. 177. 
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Gregory tells in his Book of Dialogues that a certain nun, on going 
into the garden, saw a head of lettuce and desired it; and, forgetting to 
make the sign of the cross over it she greedily bit into it; but forthwith 
she fell to the ground possessed by a devil. When the blessed Equitius 
came to exorcise her, the devil began to cry out, saying, “What did I do? 
What did I do? I was just sitting here on the lettuce, and she came and 
bit me!” ® 
































One day St. Elizabeth gave to a beggar woman a dress which was so 
beautiful that the poor woman, in the excess of her joy, fainted and fell 
dead. On seeing this, Elizabeth repented bitterly; but she prayed for the 
dead woman, and immediately the latter arose, cured. * 


Gregory, in his Book of Dialogues, tells the story of a certain nun 
called Sabina, who knew, indeed, how to keep the continence of the 
flesh but did not know how to hold her tongue. When she was buried in 
the church of St. Lawrence before the altar of the martyr, one part of 
her body remained intact, but the other was burned by the devil. ® 


These anecdotes which have been cited are typical of the large 
number of such stories to be found in the Golden Legend and 





known in the Middle Ages as exempla. These ‘‘examples,’’ whose . 
aim is to illustrate pleasantly or to emphasize some moral teach- 9 ¢5 
ing, were in great demand by the public and were extensively 9 n 
used by ecclesiastical speakers and writers. Successful preachers ft 
larded their sermons with them, so that one purpose of the § 4 
legendaries was to furnish the parish priest and the missionary M 
with a ready stock of available materials to make his homilies § P 


more palatable. 


OTHER Topics 


The exempla of Jacobus are by no means confined to satire J 4, 
of women and of clergymen. Many of the exempla deal with § § 
such disparate themes as avarice, distraction, theft, majority opin- § e 
ion, impatient congregations, justice, etc. Some have no appar- § i 
ent application and seem to have been included by Jacobus § 
merely for the pleasure he derived from telling a funny story. § ® 
Here are some examples. 





7 Ibid., p. 757. 





6 Ibid., p. 611. 8 Ibid., p. 494. 
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A certain man had stolen a sheep from his neighbor and had eaten it. 
The holy man several times exhorted the thief, whoever he was, to con- 
fess his theft and do penance; but no one came forward. So, when all 
the people were in church, he ordered, in the name of Jesus Christ, that 
the stolen sheep make known its presence by bleating. Immediately the 
sheep began to bleat in the stomach of the thief, who confessed his sin 
and did penance. The other parishioners from that time on took good 
care not to steal. ® 


The people having gotten into the habit of leaving church after the 
Gospel and indulging in empty gossip in the square, the patriarch one 
day left the church with them and sat down among them in the square. 
And as all were astonished at this, he said to them, “Where the sheep 
are, there must the shepherd be. Either you go back into church, and I 
will go back in with you to finish my Mass; or else stay here, and I will 
stay with you.” Twice he did the same thing, and thus he trained the 
people to stay in church during the services. 1° 


A dead man was being taken to the tomb when a man approached 
holding a paper in his hand. He affirmed that the dead man owed him 
two hundred shillings and declared that he would oppose the burial 
until the sum was paid. The widow came in tears with the problem to 
St. Donatus and added that this man had long ago received all the 
money that was owed him. Then the saint walked toward the coffin and, 
touching the dead man with his hand, said to him, “Listen to me.” The 
dead man replied, “I’m listening.” St. Donatus said, “Arise and settle 
with this man who is opposed to your burial.” The dead man sat up, 
proved in the presence of all that he had already paid the debt, and, 
seizing the paper, tore it up. Then he said to St. Donatus, “Put me back 
to sleep again, Father.” Donatus said, “Very well, my son, rest in 
peace.” 11 


At night St. Elizabeth often arose to pray in spite of the fact that her 
husband had asked her to spare herself and to give some rest to her body. 
She had arranged with one of her maids to rouse her from sleep, when- 
ever she did not wake up on time, by touching her on the foot. Once, 
instead of touching her mistress on the foot, the maid touched by mis- 
take the foot of the husband, who, suddenly awakened, realized what it 
meant and with patient suffering prudently pretended ignorance. ” 


As punishment for a sin, St. Rémy imprisoned Bishop Genebald in a 





9 Ibid., p. 213. 10 Jbid., p. 131. 11 [bid., p. 486. 12 Ibid., p. 755. 
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cell for seven years. Now, the seventh year, as Genebald was celebrating 
Mass, an angel appeared to him, announced that his sin had been for- 
given, and ordered him to leave his cell. . . . Then Genebald, throwing 
himself prostrate in the form of a cross in the doorway, said, “Even 
though the Lord Jesus Christ came to set me free, I would not leave here 
without the permission of my superior.” 


If these few examples of the kindly humor of Jacobus de 
Voragine lead the reader to take up the Golden Legend, which 
constituted the delight of many generations during the later 
Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, he will find all the more 
reason to agree that it is often difficult, while reading this book, 
to keep from smiling, but the smile is always gentle and sym- 
pathetic. 





13 Ibid., p. 97. 
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Spanish Dominican Spirttuality 


Edward James Schuster 


OMINICAN spirituality is Catholic spirituality. An order 
D firmly grounded on the principles of traditional Christi- 
anity must represent—first and last—-unswerving adherence to 
revealed truth as interpreted by an infallible Church. With this 
essential reservation, however, Spanish Dominicans during the 
Golden Age (circa 1492-1665) reflect distinctly individual facets 
of the common Catholic doctrine. Sharing the universal patri- 
mony of the Church, Hispanic members of the Order of Preach- 
ers employ their special traits and characteristics to emphasize, 
implement, and expound the general message and to adapt it to 
the exigencies of a vital epoch. 


SPAIN’S GOLDEN AGE 


In retrospect it seems inevitable that an extraordinary com- 
bination of events should call forth those unique religious ex- 
pressions associated with Spain’s years of pre-eminent glory. On a 
broad plane of historical evolution as in the sanctuary of the 
isolated soul and mind, vast new forces were at work. In the 
Iberian Peninsula the culmination of eight centuries of struggle 
against an alien Arabic power coincided with the unification of 
Castile with Aragon under the Catholic sovereigns Ferdinand 
and Isabel. Immediately thereafter a reunited Spain was debouch- 
ing onto the broad highway of European affairs. Wars, treaties, 
dynastic alliances accelerated this process. Combined with these 
there ensued, in the selection of a Spaniard, Rodrigo Borja (Bor- 
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gia), as Supreme Pontiff, a progressively closer relationship be- 
tween the Iberian Peninsula and Rome. This rapprochement was 
drawn closer through the election of Spain’s young monarch, 
Charles I, as chief of the Holy Roman empire in 1519. During 
the sixteenth century Moslem power in the Middle East renewed 
its assaults upon the citadels of Christianity, while internecine 
wars between Spain and France weakened Catholic Europe. Along 
with such factors, subtler forces were also at work. 

In the realm of spirit and intellect there appeared a mighty 
ferment. The Renaissance with its revival of pagan-classical ‘‘free- 
dom,” its worship of nature’s evocative power and symmetry, 
Humanism, Neo-Platonism in erudite, aesthetic, or erotic ver- 
sions—these were now balanced by deeper probings of the soul. 
More frequently a devout introspection came to parallel popu- 
lar, sentimental (often superficial) piety. 

Partly as consequence of such varied influences, Hispanic 
Catholicism gradually divested itself of such grosser human ele- 
ments as were undermining the faith in other Catholic countries. 
In this process contemporary military commitments, the presence 
of Moslems and Jews in Spain, but especially the Holy Office, 
were contributing factors. Moreover, within a half century after 
the discovery of America, Lutheranism was arousing Spain to a 
fury of religious fervor. At distinct levels of individual, group, or 
national activity, therefore, the nexus of events was conducive to 
profound, comprehensive treatment of ultimate values. 

In this spiritual and intellectual renaissance Spanish sons of 
St. Dominic assumed positions of leadership on many fronts, 
thereby justifying once more their nom de guerre, Domini canes 
(Watchdogs of the Lord). Theologians, philosophers, ascetic writ- 
ers, poets, preachers combined forces to strengthen and propagate 
the faith. Through them the three phases of religion—dogma, 
morals, and worship—found expression in learned academic 
formulations, in popular expositions of doctrine and morality, 
as well as in effective guides to personal sanctification. Within 
the orbit of Catholic truth these Spanish Dominicans possessed 
one trait in common: selfless service flowing directly from love 
of Christ. Yet, they knew that zeal alone was not enough. Not 
only must the heart be inflamed: the mind must receive enlight- 
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enment. As a result of intellectual and spiritual enthusiasm 
there appeared that intransigence in theological and ethical ver- 
ities which was marked by humility as well as zeal in their loyalty 
to Rome. Beyond these general characteristics, individual differ- 
ences created able protagonists of the several dogmatic and moral 
truths, while prayer and devotion, too, attracted their attention. 

While the names of these men are still familiar, their specific 
contributions are less well known than they deserve to be—a 
deficiency which is evident especially in the field of ascetic writ- 
ings. Inseparable from these, however, are the basic intellectual 
statements of religious truths. 

Philosophical and theological studies provided weapons with 
which to combat error and solve new problems on the basis of 
eternal truths. At the Council of Trent Melchior Cano, Domin- 
go Bafiez, and Domingo Soto were among the Dominicans who 
brilliantly expounded the faith, fusing and blending the evidence 
of Holy Scripture, patristic learning, sacred tradition, conciliar 
acts on the one hand, with the intellectual arguments formulated 
by Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy. 


FRANCISCO DE VITORIA 


With equal intensity of intellectual pre-eminence and religious 
conviction, Francisco de Vitoria developed and applied Catholic 
teachings relative to human dignity. He merits especially grate- 
ful recognition for his statements of those principles of human 
dignity—‘‘the rights of man” in a Christian sense—which dis- 
tinguish Catholic from pagan or neopagan cultures. For no less 
important than correct theoretical statements is truth in action, 
that is, Catholic morality. 

Spanish Dominican writers of the sixteenth century were es- 
pecially concerned to meet the slander that Rome was content 
with lip service. Here also Vitoria’s plea for justice to all men, 
whether Christian or pagan, Spanish or Indian, victor or van- 
quished, echoes eternal truth as well as the natural law. In his 
commentaries on the secunda secundae of St. Thomas, Vitoria 
thus stated simply but convincingly his interpretation of the 
natural law: ‘All that which by the light of natural reason clear- 
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ly appears just to all, and in conformity with right reason . . . is 
called natural law; thus, for example, not to steal, not to slay the 
innocent or to do anything else which one would not have done 
to himself.” 

Problems arising from Spanish colonization in America, led 
Vitoria to develop a political and social doctrine in accordance 
with the principles of Aristotle and St. Thomas, and to interpret 
further the natural law in the light of the Christian gospel. 
Pointing to the Catholic notion of the individual man, he em- 
phasized man’s inherent dignity as a creature made to God’s 
image, possessing reason, free will, and an immortal soul. He saw 
God rather than the individual as the center of Christian thought 
and planning. Human obligations to God and neighbor deserved 
emphasis rather than human rights. 

In his principal works! Vitoria stressed. repeatedly the need 
for ethical conduct consistent with doctrinal profession. In this 
he diverged sharply from the cynical dualism of Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini, while rejecting the Lutheran heresy of fide sola. 
Vitoria likewise refused to accept a compromise of moral truth, 
that policy of transigence, silence, and equivocation in political 
dealings which supposedly would promote the interests of the 
Church, even though this position was advocated by some Cath- 
olics. 


MELCHIOR CANO 


Unfailing loyalty to Christian ethics was likewise a character- 
istic of the renowned Melchior Cano. Clearly he realized the 
dangers inhering in the ambivalent moral dualism of Martin 
Luther and others. Rationalizations, casuistry, “justification by 
faith alone,” could not replace obedience to God’s law. In Cano’s 
Latin works as in his expositions of Christian dogma at Trent, 
this view prevailed. So also in his little-known vernacular Treat- 
ise on the Victory over Self (Tratado de la victoria de si mismo, 
1550), he pleads for personal righteousness as the only state truly 
pleasing to God: “Therefore a man ought never to neglect the 





1 De potestate Ecclesiae prior; De potestate civili; De Indis recenter. inventis; 
De Indis, sive de jure belli Hispanorum in Barbaros. 
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task of conquering himself, since this is the first command which 
our Master, Jesus Christ, gives to His followers in His own school: 
to deny themselves, to hate not only the world but their own 
bodies. Unquestionably the person who fails in this is usurping 
the name Christian, inasmuch as those who are Christ’s have cru- 
cified their flesh with its vices and concupiscences, as St. Paul 
informs us.” ? In this practical exposition of the seven deadly sins 
with their remedies, Fray Melchior presents ethical norms, not in 
some puritanical vein, but as integral elements of the full Cath- 
olic tradition. In this as in his direct refutations of Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and “Illuminist” heresies he reaffirms the essential 
role of good works in the divine economy. 


BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS 


Less known in theological circles today, Fray Bartolomé de 
las Casas, the defender of the Indians, provides an example of 
uncompromising allegiance to ethical ideals. While not neglect- 
ing theoretical arguments, Las Casas was primarily concerned 
with realistic problems incident to American colonization. In 
combating both overt and subtle efforts to enslave and terrorize 
the Indians, he was uncompromising in his assertion of basic 
human freedom. In doctrinal matters a selfless intransigence was 
joined with burning charity for his fellow men. Nor could lesser 
zeal have withstood the powerful enemies arrayed against him. 
Not only vested interests of contemporary greed but political 
machinations as well opposed him. At every point it was the an- 
cient enemy of man who arouséd individual avarice and pride. 
Yet from the moment when Dominican missionaries in Hispaniola 
convinced the young Spanish secular priest-colonizer, Bartolomé 
de las Casas, of the evils involved in enslaving the Indians, he 
became concerned in the realistic problems incident to Hispanic 
efforts at settlement of the New World. Specifically he denounced 
the encomienda system, an institution which he believed would 
inevitably lead to the enslavement of the natives. Yet, it was not 
so much physical slavery which impelled him to oppose the sys- 





2“Victory over Self,’ (Cross AND Crown, .March, 1956) p. 8. 
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tem; but rather the fact that this was a scandalous abuse on the 
part of the Europeans, that it perpetuated the evils of paganism 
while impeding the work of converting the Indians. Las Casas’ 
writings at times seem to exaggerate the abuses of the conquer- 
ors, but they appeal almost irresistibly in their combination 
of theoretical and practical arguments. Impressive, too, is his re- 
fusal to compromise on essential principles, even in the face of 
mortal threats. 


LuIs DE GRANADA 


Moral heroism of a different order appeared on the “home 
front” as another remarkable Dominican, Luis de Granada, 
blended dogmatic with moral] teachings in a singularly ap- 
pealing manner. Nor was worship absent from his dedicated 
works. Of Granada it has been truly said: “It seems as though 
he reveals to his readers the very heart of God, the unsearch- 
able depths of His intentions, the unsounded ocean. of His 
perfections.” * In Fray Luis stand forth the salient characteristics 
of Spanish Dominican spirituality, as utter selflessness arising 
from the love of Christ joins lofty devotion to universal sympathy 
for fallen man. Born and educated at Granada, he absorbed 
warmth as well as aesthetic sensitivity from surroundings still 
redolent of Arabic splendor. Among his more renowned writings, 
The Book of Prayer and Meditation (Libro de oracién y medi- 
tacion, 1554), The Sinner’s Guide (Guia de pecadores, 1556), 
Introduction to the Faith (Introductidn al simbolo de la Fe, 
1583), and Reminder of the Christian Life (Memorial de la 
vida cristiana, 1561), possess special significance. Though trans- 
lations of The Sinner’s Guide, as well as parts of the Book of 
Prayer and Meditation were widely if surreptitiously circulated 
in Protestant England before 1649, Granada’s works, unfortunate- 
ly, have not in recent centuries enjoyed the popularity they 
deserve. * 





3 Campany, quoted by Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo in Historia de las ideas 
estéticas en Espana (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1946-47), II, 85. ‘ 

4 Two volumes of selected texts from the writings of Fray Luis de Granada, 
translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P., were published in 1954 and 1955 by B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis, under the title of Summa of the Christian Life 
as part of the Cross AND CROWN SERIES OF SPIRITUALITY. 
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The Book of Prayer and Meditation presents comprehensive 
reflections on dogmatic and ethical truths of the faith. Prayer 
and meditation form the two divisions, although these two are 
never completely separated. After defining the nature, purposes, 
and methods of meditation, Granada provides systematic reflec- 
tions arranged for each day of the week, with divisions for morn- 
ing and evening. These are followed by suitable recapitulations 
of the different aspects of prayer: preparation, reading, med- 
itation, thanksgiving, petition. With astute perception of man’s 
idiosyncracies and instability, the Venerable Fray Luis offers 
practical advice. Thus he cautions against rigidity in selecting 
devotions, counsels control of the will, attention, persever- 
ance, while warning against dullness in prayer. Continually 
he alludes to Christ’s sufferings. Again he exhorts especially to 
the keeping of the commandments, revealing by his arrangement 
of topics his thorough understanding of instincts, impulses, and 
motives. His definition of devotion discards merely sentimental 
or sensory experiences popularly associated with this expression. 
Instead, he goes to the heart of the theme and points out, as did 
St. Thomas, that “speaking exactly, devotion is not merely ten- 
derness of heart or spiritual consolation, but rather an eagerness 
ai.d readiness to do good, to keep God’s commandments and ob- 
serve such other duties as His service requires. For if we consider 
well the meaning of the term devotion we note that the devout 
man is he who is dedicated and alert to the service of our Lord. 
Consequently devotion signifies readiness in offering one’s self, 
alacrity in doing the divine will.” 5 

Even more ambitious is The Sinner’s Guide. Here Fray Luis 
provides nothing less than a vade mecum to accompany the 
Christian on his earthly pilgrimage. Divided into five parts, ar- 
ranged in two books, this work sets forth reasons why the soul 
should strive for virtue in God’s service. A prime motive is found 
in reflections on the divine perfections, the initial blessings of 
creation, the pre-eminence of the Creator, His preservation and 
government of the universe. These are expanded in the light of 





5 Luis de Granada, Libro de oraciédn y meditacién (Barcelona: Damian Bages, 
1588), Part II, chap. i, p. 139. 
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revelation as Fray Luis moves to consider the four last things. 
These reflections he elaborates in the second part, treating such 
corollary doctrines as predestination, grace, divine providence, 
heavenly consolations, the joy of a clean conscience. Appreciat- 
ing the natural reluctance of men and women to make clear-cut 
decisions, he then discusses why people postpone amendment of 
their lives, the practice of the virtues. Here he is especially in- 
cisive, ruthlessly examining those excuses which the mind and 
heart allege for deferring improvement of conduct. Nor is he 
satisfied merely to exhort; he shows the way by presenting ad- 
vice and methods to help the average man. 


In the prologue to this second part Granada speaks plainly: 
‘As it is not enough to persuade a man to want to live virtuously 
if we do not teach him how, therefore, as in the preceding book 
we have presented so many serious reasons to move our hearts to 
desire virtue, so now it is only right that we should descend to 
the application and practice of virtue, presenting various coun- 
sels and authorities which may help to make a man truly good.” ® 


Distinct in form is Granada’s little collection of Devout Pray- 
ers and Exercises (Oraciones y exercicios de devocién muy pro- 
vechosos, 1569). A small manual possessing comprehension and 
scholarship, as well as singular felicity of expression, this work is 
less rigid than the Jesuit Spiritual Exercises. Granada presents 
two phases of the development or cultivation of the virtues— 
theoretical and practical—both of which are treated according 
to the scholastic method, alluding to reason, memory, imagina- 
tion. But Fray Luis also addresses himself to the senses and man’s 
emotional nature. Prayer, however, remains the essence of his 
system, thus crowning the trilogy: dogma, morals, worship: 


One of the chief advantages of prayer is that by this means the be- 
liever can express appropriately many virtues in a concrete manner, par- 
ticularly those which are more spiritual and divine. For when man raises 
his soul to contemplate things spiritual (which is the knowledge of God 
and of self), when he centers all his attention and devotion on ‘speaking 


with God, pouring forth his heart before Him, then many of these vir- 


® Luis de Granada, Guia de pecadores (Barcelona: Damian Bages, 1588), p. 
158. 
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tues necessarily come into play. In prayer man humbles himself before 
the Sovereign Majesty—here he believes, hopes, loves, fears, reverences 
his Lord and Master. Here also he renders thanks for the blessings he 
has received, resigns himself into God’s hands, accuses himself, repents 
of his sins, purposes amendment, is confirmed and strengthened in righte- 
ousness, to this end pleads for grace and strength, and finally prays, not 
only for himself but for his fellow men, for the living and the dead, the 
poor, the diseased, those in prison or captivity, for all his friends, rela- 
tives, benefactors, thus performing works of mercy and compassion, giv- 
ing help to all these by the suffrages of his prayers. This has no little 
merit before God, no little efficacy for the relief of his fellow men. By 
this means his own soul is profited and ennobled by the practice of 
prayer. .. . Thus the more a man devotes himself to prayer, the more 
perfect he becomes. ‘ 


ALONSO DE CABRERA 


It was no accident that two Dominicans achieved recognition 
as the outstanding preachers in Spain’s age of eloquence. Besides 
Luis de Granada, whose writings may be interpreted as reflecting 
his oratorical skill, Alonso de Cabrera, preacher to Philip II, 
stands out by reason of his spiritual perspicacity, elegance, learn- 
ing, and unction. He availed himself of the familiar sermon 
topics. Thus, the sequence of the liturgical year alternated with 
considerations of the Apostle’s Creed, the ‘Ten Commandments, 
the seven deadly sins, the theological and cardinal virtues, the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, and the acts of faith, hope, love, and 
contrition. He adopted all those oratorical techniques which had 
proved so effective since classical times and embellished his ser- 
mons by erudite allusions and scholastic references. But in spite 
of his noble audiences, Fray Alonso’s words were chosen pri- 
marily with a view to the hearers’ sanctification and salvation. 
On every occasion rhetorical devices, from the exordium to the 
peroration, yielded to zeal for souls. A passage selected almost at 
random from the heart of one of his Lenten sermons illustrates 
his style and spirit: 


David hears the news of the death of King Saul and of the strong men 


TLuys de Granada, Oraciones y exercicios de devociédn muy provechosos (Sal- 
amanca: Gaspar de Portonariis, 1569), p. 2 f. 
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of Israel, and says to them: ‘Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who put ornaments 
of gold upon your apparel’ (II Kings 1:24). With how much greater 
reason might I ask these tears of you, O Christian souls? Weep, ye 
daughters of Israel, and turn your eyes into fountains, not over King 
Saul, but over the King of heaven, Jesus Christ, unjustly slain for 
sinners; weep for Him who has clothed you and who clothes you still, 
not with silks and scarlet, but with the trailing garments of love, who 
covers the nakedness of sin with that most perfectly wrought fabric of 
grace, which is part and portion of the divinity which for your ornament 
and delight confers jewels and decorations of true gold, the gifts and 
virtues of the Holy Ghost to adorn and lend beauty to the soul... . 
Weep, then, over that good Jesus who provides for you such garments 
and ornaments. Compassionate Him in His sufferings, but understand 
that tears must flow for the Lamb that is slain. . . . In such wise should 
we mourn the death of Christ, that with those same tears we simultane- 
ously lament our own sins which are the cause of His death. ® 


Thus a galaxy of Dominicans—eloquent, learned, holy—labor- 
ed in Spanish dominions to extend God’s kingdom upon earth. 
Through these men, as in reflected brilliance which is still pro- 
foundly moving, the divine presence shines forth. Dogma, the 
intellectual manifestation of divine truth, appears in entrancing 
vesture of eloquence and erudition. Ethics, ‘goodness in action,” 
finds uncompromising exponents who proclaim continually that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” ° Worship, finally, was the crown of sacred knowledge 
and godly action; its call echoes through the years. Epitomizing 
all the rest, Luis de Granada describes in functional form that 
universal devotion which melts the hardest hearts, then inflames 
the soul already turned to God: 


My Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, King of kings and Lord of lords, 
moisten this clay with Thy saliva, Lord, and anoint this man, blind 
from birth, that I may see the beauty of Thy most sacred wounds. 
Cause me to enter into that mystical Tabernacle, that true Temple (which 
Thou art), in order that I may see what Thou didst suffer for me in 





8 Sermones de Fray Alonso de Cabrera, edited by Miguel Mir (Madrid: Nueva 
Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, 1930), p. 453. 


9 Prov. 14:34. 
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Thy body and spirit. Receive me, Lord, as Thou didst once receive the 
prodigal son, giving him to eat the fatted calf prepared by the fire of 
love upon the Cross. O Thou true Master, teach me the treasures of 
most beauteous wisdom residing in Thy dolorous death. . . . 


Ah good Jesus! Behold how my heart is hardened like stone, yet melt- 
ed, softened by Thy blessed blood. My heart would be far from Thee 
indeed, were it not drawn to that wound in Thy sacred side! Ah, good 
Shepherd! Behold, I am that lost sheep for which Thou didst give Thy 
life upon the Cross! Thou seest me here—receive me, Lord, and draw 
me unto Thy heart, to the depths of Thy holy wounds. . . . For Thy 
passion is remedy for every vice. Against pride, by Thy humility; against 
vainglory, by Thine abasement; against avarice, by Thy generosity; 
against envy, by Thy charity—and so with every vice. . . . This, Lord, 
this is what I desire with all my heart, this I beseech Thee to give me, 
for I desire it with all my soul. This alone suffices unto me; this alone 
leads me sweetly and is my refreshment in this life, my consolation, my 
delight, my law, and my wisdom. For this Thy sacred passion draws my 
heart gently, leads it in its wake, guides it in its path. Without this mercy 
I am lost and gone astray. Ah good Jesus! I desire nothing else in this 
life except to be crucified with Thee. . . . “But God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified to me, and I unto the world.” 1° 





10 Luis de Granada, Adiciones al Memorial de la vida cristiana, Part II, Obras 
de Fray Luis de Granada (Madrid: Juan Garcia Infanzon, 1711), Vol. XII, 
chap. xi, sec. 2, pp. 307-317. 





Polish Martian Devotion 


Mary Corkran 


HERE would appear to be an enormous number of people 

who are either unable or unwilling to grasp the significance 
of any situation in which they are not personally involved. 
Whether this peculiarity comes from selfishness, cowardice, or 
mental laziness, it is an extremely dangerous thing, especially 
when applied to Communist persecution; it is also a cruel insult 
to those among us who have suffered under the Bolshevik re- 
gime. Communism is not just another political fad which will 
die out in time as other superficially similar ideologies have 
done; it is a tremendous, living force of evil which can be over- 
come only by the power of God. It will avail us nothing to pre- 
tend that Communism “isn’t really as bad as people say,” or to 
insist that reports of life behind the Iron Curtain are exagger- 
ated. We must read, as fact, the innumerable authentic accounts 
available to us; we must use our imaginations to realize the full 
meaning of them; and then, as we hope for heaven, we must 
unite to combat the menace wherever we find traces of it. And 
we must do it now. The Church of Christ will ultimately tri- 
umph—vwe all know that—but our apathy now, we have been 
told on the highest authority, will prolong the present sufferings 
of the world. 


Communism, in its struggle for domination, fears only one 
thing, the true Church. Obviously, then, its primary object is the 
destruction of our faith, and all conceivable means of violence 
and of persecution are being used to that end. One of the most 
staunchly and traditionally Catholic countries of eastern Europe 
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is Poland; upon that country, therefore, fell some of the first and 
most bitter Communist attacks. This persecution, which en- 
dured not for months but for years, which even today is not 
entirely a thing of the past, spread throughout the country while 
dominated by Russia. Yet the spirit of Poland remained un- 
broken. It seems little short of miraculous; and, indeed, one 
cannot help feeling certain that the explanation is in the hands 
of Our Blessed Lady herself. Why? Let us look for a moment at 
the nation’s history. 


CENTURIES OF MARY 


In the middle of the tenth century Poland both emerged as an 
officially recognized state and began to take her place as a Chris- 
tian country. It is noteworthy that St. Adalbert, under whose 
teaching a few years later further progress was made, had a great 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to whom he had been dedicated 
as a child. Tradition ascribes to him the oldest known Marian 
hymn in the country, “Bogurodzica.” 

Throughout her recorded history Poland has suffered acutely 
from the greedy attacks of her larger neighbors. In the face of 
repeated invasions by ‘Tartars she remained a firm bulwark 
against the infidel. The wearisome struggles that broke out be- 
tween the Church of Rome and the schismatic Orthodox Church- 
es could not but affect her. Yet essentially she remained loyal 
and became, so to speak, a place of refuge for the Mother of 
God. Numerous pictures, most of them miraculous, rescued from 
eastern heretics and unbelievers, found their way, mainly through 
Russia, into Poland. These greatly venerated images were often 
carried into battle by Polish kings. 

The Russians have been enemies of Poland for many genera- 
tions, while from the west the Germans have made frequent 
onslaughts upon her territory; and later centuries brought a new 
menace, from Sweden. Besides all these exterior threats and in- 
fluences, the Polish state was not without its troubles and even 
heresies at home. Yet despite all these things a love of the Church 
and especially of Our Blessed Lady continued to grow. 

In the thirteenth century St. Hyacinth, that great Dominican 
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preacher who was himself a member of an ancient and noble 
Polish family, was sent from Rome, after receiving the white 
habit, to work in his native land. He encouraged among his coun- 
trymen that devotion to the Mother of God for which he was 
so renowned. St. Hyacinth and his companions, the first Domin- 
icans to reach Poland, founded many monasteries, one being 
established at Podkamien. Here was enshrined a miraculous 
painting of Our Lady with the Holy Child. This sanctuary was 
twice burnt by invading Tartars. But Mary herself plainly dem- 
onstrated her wish that it should be rebuilt; on several occasions 
the site was flooded with supernatural brilliance, while hymns 
were sung by an angelic choir and the murdered friars walked 
in solemn procession through the ruined church; then, accord- 
ing to the tradition, Our Lady appeared among them carrying 
the Infant Christ. Naturally, both church and monastery were 
rebuilt. The shrine at Podkamien was visited by pilgrims from 
every walk of life; and it was among the earlier ones, outside 
Rome, to be honored with the papal crowns. 


In 1571 a great Christian victory was won over the Saracens 
in the battle of Lepanto. At that time the situation was ex- 
tremely critical; and on the eve of the battle the celebrated pic- 
ture of Our Lady of the Snows in Santa Maria Maggiore was 
carried in procession through the streets of Rome, vast crowds 
of people reciting the Rosary. When news of the victory reached 
the Eternal City it was proclaimed that Our Lady of the Snows 
should be venerated also as Our Lady of the Rosary and as Our 
Lady of Victory. The new titles at once became extremely popu- 
lar in Poland; it seems likely that a copy of the picture carried 
in the Roman procession was first taken to Poland before the 
end of 1572 and a number of other copies were made later. 


There is no space here to give more details of the countless 
occasions on which Poland’s maintenance of her national or 
spiritual integrity has been attributed, one may rightly believe, 
to Mary’s powerful intervention; nor is there room to write 
further of the shrines which existed in every part of the country. 
Suffice it to say that Poland was truly rich in these Marian sanc- 
tuaries, a portion of which were at strategic points on the fron- 
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tiers; most of the images were of great antiquity, and an 
astonishing number bore the papal crowns. It is also true that 
whenever one shrine was destroyed by an enemy, another rose 
to take its place. All were famous for miracles. Let us now, 
however, concern ourselves with the quality of the country’s de- 
votion, which is of a somewhat unusual nature. 


NATIONAL RELIGIOUS SENSE 


Broadly speaking there has been no time when Church and 
state, religion and politics have been separated. A striking ex- 
ample of this may be found in the terms of the Act of Union 
with Lithuania in 1413. This document makes such affirmations 
as these: “In the name of the Lord. Amen. May this deed be 
remembered forever. It is known to all that he will not attain 
to salvation who is not sustained by the mystery of love. . . 
Through love laws are established, kingdoms are ruled, cities 
are set in order, and the welfare of the state is brought to its 
highest. . . . May love unite us, make us equals, us whom re- 
ligion and identity of laws and privileges have already joined.” 
These were not empty words, but they expressed the true con- 
victions of those who wrote them and of the people on whose 
behalf they were written. 

There is another point very worthy of note: examination of 
conscience is generally regarded as a private affair of one’s own 
soul, but on many occasions Poland has subjected itself as a 
nation to this exercise. That is to say, there have been serious 
efforts, on the part of both rulers and people, to discover in what 
and in how many respects they have departed from the principles 
of the faith in the matter of home government and in their 
dealings with other countries. 

With such attitudes toward life, it is natural to find Our Lady 
in a place of honor in Poland. From very early times devotion to 
Our Lady was a specially ‘‘personal” one: the people looked upon 
Mary as their Protectress and their Mother; and to her they 
turned, simply and trustfully, in joy as well as in sorrow. 
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PROTECTRESS AND QUEEN 


Poland was one of the first countries to have the conception 
of Our Holy Mother not only as protectress of individuals but 
as defender and guardian of the nation as a whole. This idea, 
which developed and spread until it became universally, if un- 
officially, accepted throughout the country, was consolidated just 
three hundred years ago. In 1656, King Jan Kazimierz, in thanks- 
giving for the previous year’s victory over the Swedes, solemnly 
vowed his country to the Mother of God. This dedication took 
place in the splendid cathedral of Lwoéw, before the miraculous 
picture of Our Lady, Full of Grace; it was performed in the name 
of the Polish people and was legally as well as spiritually bind- 
ing. The king proclaimed that Our Lady should be venerated as 
Queen of Poland until the end of the world, and into her hands 
he resigned in actual fact the government of his country. ‘That 
vow, the logical outcome both of Polish Marian devotion and 
of the country’s attitude to religion generally, has ever been 
faithfully kept by the Polish people, who today are handing on 
the tradition to their children. One feels they surely will con- 
tinue to do so until the end of time. Our Blessed Lady, it seems, 
has shown her approval and acceptance of the gift offered to her 
on that memorable day at Lwéw in the abundant graces and 
spiritual blessings she has showered upon her children in all 
their hours of need. 

It is not from Lwow but from the great national sanctuary of 
Czestochowa, scene of endless miracles, including the defeat of 
the Swedes in 1656, that Mary reigns over her people. This holy 
mountain, whereon the Mother of God has been venerated for 
600 years, is the hub of the nation’s life; the shrine of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa is indeed the very heart of Poland, the real center 
of government upon which the nation is dependent. Every effort 
has been made by the Communists to stop pilgrimages to Our 
Lady’s Polish capital, but without success; in 1946 the vows of 
consecration were renewed by the bishops, the priests, and all 
the people. There were three separate ceremonies, one for each 
group; and it is estimated that well over a million people at- 
tended them. 
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An astonishing number of smaller shrines, only slightly less 
important, still exist in various parts of the country; and even 
to these pilgrimages have not ceased entirely by any means, 
though they are undertaken quietly and always with risk. Even 
through the brutality and terror of prison life, the faith has 
lived on; there are two images of Our Lady, a picture and a 
bas-relief, which were actually produced in a Russian prisoner- 
of-war camp in 1940! Both are now venerated in this country. 
Their very creation and the marvellous account of their escape 
give further proof of the depth and tenacity of Polish devotion. 
Well indeed are these images named: “Our Lady of Victory of 
Kozielsk”’; the bas-relief is also known as ‘‘Protectress of the Mil- 
itary Forces,” for it accompanied the Polish army from Russia, 
through Palestine and Europe to England. 

The Poles’ attitude towards Our Lady may perhaps be summed 
up thus: she is their mother, their friend, and quite literally 
their queen; for centuries they have been accustomed to turn to 
her, talk to her, ask her guidance, advice, and protection with 
complete trust and naturalness. Knowing that their country is 
in her hands, they know, too, that she will obtain for them the 
necessary strength to endure whatever trials may come. Mary is 
so real to them, her influence so much a part of their daily lives, 
that even her visible presence among them (such favors are not 
so very rare in Poland) hardly seems unusual. Let no one ima- 
gine that Polish Marian devotion is an airy-fairy, purely emo- 
tional business; nothing could be further from the truth, as the 
foregoing pages have shown. The relationship between the peo- 
ple and their heavenly Queen is an intensely practical one link- 
ing the spiritual life with the necessary material business of 
existence. It is at once simple and profound, childlike and adult, 
spontaneous and yet reasoning; despite the feeling of naturalness, 
there is no lack of reverence, no danger of familiarity breeding 
contempt. 


Hope FOR FUTURE 


A golden thread of hope runs through the people’s history 
and is symbolized in the constant recurrence of the title, “Our 
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Lady of Victory.” Poland has been torn asunder and crushed not 
once, but many times. In an attempt to find some explanation | 
of Poland’s sufferings, the doctrine known as Messianism was | 
born a hundred years ago; according to this conception Poland 
is being called upon to suffer for the nations of the world, as | 
Christ was crucified for all mankind. But as our Blessed Lord 
rose again, Poland, too, will rise, if she remain faithful, to lead 
the world to peace—a reasonable outcome, surely, of her cruci- 
fixion. 

Messianism is an idea which could have risen only in a country 
as essentially Catholic as Poland; it could have sprung only from 
a tremendous faith in God and in the ultimate triumph of His 
Church; it could exist only in hearts truly devoted to Our 
Blessed Lady. That devotion is as strong today as it has ever 
been; it shines like a glorious beacon through the darkness of 
eastern Europe and has been carried by Polish exiles to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. It should be a source of inspiration 
to the whole world. 





Psychology and Mature 
Spiritual Life 


Augustin Leonard, O.P. 


NE of the most important pursuits in the psychology of re- 
ligion is the discovery of the way in which modern psychol- 
ogy can help us to a deeper understanding of the meaning of true 
religion. Psychology is not competent, of course, to determine 
whether religion is in itself true or false: that is a question which 
is completely beyond the province of psychology. Experimental 
science is concerned with the questions: ‘““Why and how do things 
happen?” Theology provides the answer to the question, “Why 
do things happen at all?” When Freud proclaimed that “religion 
is the great neurosis of humanity,” he was straying from his own 
ground into a field in which he was not competent. Like a theol- 
ogian who would deny the existence and dynamic power of the 
unconscious, Freud was denying facts which he was not equipped 
to disprove. 


SoME BAsic MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


In some psychiatric circles the religious phenomenon is mis- 
understood and hence not properly taken into account. On the 
other hand, some religious persons refuse to recognize the utility 
of psychoanalysis. Though both attitudes ought to be rejected as 
childish prejudices, it should be remembered that psychiatrists 
deal with the mentally sick, and even though their general theory 
of religion may be wrong, their analysis of a particular case may 
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be right. An example of this is Freud’s detection of a form of 
psychosis in the alleged diabolical possession of Christof Haitz- 
man, a painter of the seventeenth century. Examples such as this 
one should make us extremely careful never to make a diagnosis 
in such cases without consulting one or even two specialists in 
this field. 

It is in the study of the living person, however, not of religion 
in the abstract, that psychology can help us to recognize what is 
and what is not true religion, real religion. It does this first of all 
by helping us to bring our moral and religious teaching into ac- 
cord with reality. Morality must establish its standards, prescrip- 
tions, and commandments in regard to a human being situated in 
history, because he is not only a “being” but also a “becoming.” 
He is changing. Human beings arrive at what we call personality 
by undergoing a variety of social and moral- experiences. Hence, 
demands must be in proportion to the actual potentialities of the 
human being as he exists at any given time. Moralists and reli- 
gious teachers sometimes apply hard and fast rules without refer- 
ence to the special traits and circumstances of the individual. 


Dynamic psychology teaches that personality, from the stand- 
point of its development, is not bestowed by nature ready made. 
Rather the self-possession, restraint, equilibrium, and maturity 
which are the prerequisites for a moral and religious life are ac- 
quired step by step. At the same time, of course, there is risk of 
deviation and regression in this slow evolution of the personality. 
From the point of view of structure, a complexity of elements en- 
ters into the formation of the moral conscience. Psychiatry, psy- 
choanalysis, and psychotherapy have demonstrated the existence 
of an instinctive and unconscious zone within us which may in- 
fluence even our most moral and spiritual attitudes. Infantile 
fixations and regressions have a way of disguising themselves and 
reappearing in new modes of behavior. Here the examples are 
endless. ‘The severe and angry moralist who in his preaching con- 
stantly lashes out furiously at the “immorality of the world” may 
have a secret desire to enjoy the pleasures which he so bitterly 
denounces. Such passionate moral indignation may stem from the 
evil within a man. In fact, the pleasure and gratification derived 
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from the action indicate that this is likely the case. Another ex- 
ample is the dogmatic authoritarian who knows all the answers 
and can solve all problems even before their exact nature has 
been determined. Such a man may be inspired by a desire for 
power, or he may harbor a secret fear and anxiety that what he 
believes is perhaps not true after all, or that some questions may 
be so difficult that he cannot provide an answer. * 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


In the domain of chastity a person may be motivated by a hid- 
den disgust for sexual intercourse, by fear of the opposite sex, or 
by the inability to face and accept his own sexuality. If so, chas- 
tity is accepted from a sort of blind compulsion rather than chos- 
en voluntarily and freely and with clear knowledge of all that is 
involved. Similarly, obedience and meekness may be inspired by 
a feeling of inferiority or by an unconscious guilt which “pun- 
ishes itself” rather than by humility. Even authority, and especi- 
ally spiritual authority because its range is extremely wide, is 
sometimes a great danger. It may in some cases be exercised not 
from spiritual motives but from much more subtle sources. In the 
light of these examples, it should be evident that psychology can 
be very helpful in attaining to a better understanding of the 
human being as he exists in flesh and blood, even though in the 
normal person moral and religious dispositions are never entirely 
contaminated by badly integrated instinctive urges. It is true, 
however, that it is difficult to find a personality completely free 
from deviation. Many of our moral and spiritual attitudes are 
mixed, Egotism may assert itself in them in a hidden and most 
subtle form. 


This teaching should not be difficult to accept. Christian tra- 
dition has always been aware of it and accepts the fact that a man 
without apparent failing may be possessed by spiritual pride. He 
may suffer from an egotism which grows in him like a monstrous 
malignant tumor. All this was known to Christian tradition. In 


1 These examples are given and developed by H. Guntrip, Psychology for Min- 
isters and Social Workers, 2nd ed. (London: Independent Press, 1953). 
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times past, however, physicians of souls had to rely on guesswork, 
insight, and perspicacity to diagnose spiritual ailments. ‘Today, 
thanks to psychology, they have a more scientific knowledge to 
guide them. Psychology underlines the importance of instinctive 
and unconscious drives which must be integrated into the moral 
life lest they assert themselves in other undesirable ways and, like- 
wise, provides a sort of check or test of the psychological and hu- 
man value of what we call our virtues. 

Now, one may ask, what is the relation between the integration 
or maturity of the personality and religion? The answer lies in 
the connection between function and value. The integration of 
the personality supposes that one has an ideal, a goal to pursue, 
a value to create. The supreme value, of course, is love and love 
is in itself creative. Love is not a simple biophysical function; it 
is also and must remain, in order to be itself, a spiritual value. 
This is in complete agreement with the entire Christian tradi- 
tion: the capacity of offering oneself, or sacrificing oneself, is the 
key to individual equilibrium, as it is the key to the explanation 
of the mystery of existence. 

If morality is to be real it must be founded on psychological 


maturity, which consists in the realization of an adult personality. 


SIGNS OF PsyCHOLOGICAL MATURITY 


There are many signs by which this psychological maturity can 
be recognized. * The foremost of these is the presence of a variety 
of ideals and values which transcend organic and biological urges. 
It must be emphasized, however, that these values are based on 
such urges. One cannot build up true morality apart from these 
instinctive urges. They must be taken into account. If morality 
and religion are to be real, that is, if they are to have any con- 
nection with the true individual, they must also be linked with 
these instinctive urges. The latter must be integrated with moral- 
ity or religion; otherwise, they will certainly appear elsewhere in 
some undesirable form. Sometimes in our teaching we attempt 


2For these criteria and their discussion see: Gordon W. Allport, The Indi- 
vidual and His Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1950), Chap. III, “The Religion 
of Maturity.” 
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to construct a morality or religion for an unreal person, someone 
who does not exist in reality as we imagine he exists. Such a mor- 
al structure is established apart from the real personality. 


The second criterion of this maturity is the capacity to regard 
oneself objectively, to reflect upon oneself and upon one’s life— 
in a word, to be objective. The mature man—and this is not 
necessarily a question of age—is capable of viewing himself in 
an objective light which supposes a certain detachment and also 
a certain sense of humor directed especially towards himself. The 
pompous, solemn man is unlikely to be mature. The third criter- 
ion is the possession of an interior coherence which makes pos- 
sible the unification of the personality. 


If we apply these criteria to religion we find that religion of 
maturity—which is a real and true religion—is rich and com- 
plete. It is not merely an instinctive urge or compulsion. It is 
based on instinctive urges but it has acquired an independence 
and a texture of its own. This religion of maturity is deepened 
by reflection and constructive criticism and it is not burdened by 
bigotry and prejudice. 

Secondly, real religion possesses a dynamic power which does 
not spring from irrational fears, wishes, and anxieties. All real 
religious teaching should be centered, as it is in the New Testa- 
ment, on love. God is love and Christian life is love, as we read 
in the First Epistle of St. John and again the First Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians. The transition from fear to love is very 
well known in Christian tradition; for instance, it plays a great 
part in the spirituality of St. Bernard. 

Thirdly, religion of maturity engenders a moral life on a ma- 
ture level. It is comprehensive and integral, endeavoring to em- 
brace all the problems and questions of life. Far from fearing 
such questions, it attempts to fit them into a harmonious pattern. 
Thus real religion strives to harmonize the theory of the psy- 
chology of the unconscious with moral teachings. The French 
philosopher, Bergson, contrasts the closed religion of conformism 
and repetition with the open religion of spiritual inspiration. If 
this is not construed as a rejection of all objective religious ele- 
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ments such as truth, liturgy, and authority, it is a good distinc- 
tion. 

A living morality or religion must be founded on psychological 
reality. It is not constructed beside or apart from the individual 
as he actually exists. An understanding of this fact is certainly 
important for all educators, pastors, and counselors. This point is 
illustrated in the story of the little French girl who, when asked 
for a description of a cow, wrote: “The cow is a very useful ani- 
mal. She gives us her milk and her skin.” And she concluded: 
“Let us imitate the cow.” The advice which we offer to others 
is sometimes of the same kind: “‘Let us imitate the cow.” Equal- 
ly useless is the recommendation to a patient who is worried 
about himself: “Just forget it; everything will be all right.” 


PsYCHIATRY NOT A CuRE-ALL 


Important though it may be we must not expect miracles from 
psychiatry. Nor must we expect it to do our work for us. After 
their discovery of psychiatry, and in their first enthusiasm for it, 
religious persons sometimes imagine that it will give all the 
answers in every possible domain. This is an illusion. Psychiatry 
is not a painless short cut which will provide the solutions to all 
problems. Nor does psychological maturity suppress conflicts, ten- 
sions, and conscious anxiety. Rather it enables one to face and 
understand and accept them. The better a man tries to live, and 
the higher his vocation, the greater will be the tensions, conflicts, 
and anxieties of his life. It is impossible to lead a moral and 
spiritual life without at times experiencing feelings of discourage- 
ment and anxiety. The poet Claudel has spoken of the “fierce 
conflict of vocation, fierce as the death struggle.”’ Such fierce con- 
flicts of vocation are recognizable in the lives of all great artists, 
scientists, and, of course, all saints. 

Indeed, maturity is nothing other than our capacity for suf- 
fering and self-sacrifice. From a Christian standpoint it is the 
human ability to participate in the passion of Christ for the re- 
demption of the world. 





By Their Frutts 


Sister Elizabeth Dye, O.S.U. 


eeyF YOU do your duty to him as one of the greatest leaders the 
laity in our country has ever had, he will one day be a canon- 
ized saint of the Church.” 

Challenging, almost startling words, these! With them Right 
Reverend Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
brought to a close his sermon honoring F. P. Kenkel, Catholic 
social apostle, who died February 16, 1952. Challenging, yes, but 
not so startling when one considers that Mr. Kenkel devoted over 
fifty years of his life to the lay apostolate. In fact, he could be 
designated as a lay apostle par excellence, for, to him the voice 
of the popes, speaking through the encyclicals, was the voice of 
Christ. Their words, whether in command or plea, were as sacred 
and binding to him as the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
are to the religious. However, it is not the purpose of this article 
to speculate upon the degree of virtue attained by Mr. Kenkel, 
but merely to point out how he practiced the virtues called for 
by his social action vocation—justice, prudence, charity, zeal, and 
fortitude. 


NEED OF SOCIAL REFORM 


Growing up in Chicago in the generation following the Civil 
War, Mr. Kenkel saw change. He saw industrial and commercial 
growth change the economic and cultural life of the United 
States. He saw men possessing only the work of their hands un- 


1 This article is the fruit of research directed by Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich of 
the sociology department of St. Louis University. 
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able to supply their basic human needs while property owners 
possessed the power to control society at will economically, polit- 
ically, and socially. He could not placidly accept the injustice of 
this situation. Neither could he follow those who advocated 
revolutionary change. What, then? There must be a middle way 
between these two extremes, a philosophy of man and society 
which would keep the individual and the common good in proper 
perspective. 

It was in a period of study which he had set for himself at 
St. Francis Solanus College in Quincy, Illinois, that Mr. Kenkel 
found this middle way he was seeking. Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum in 1891 pin-pointed the problem which had awakened 
Mr. Kenkel’s social conscience: “If . . . society is to be cured now, 
in no other way can it be cured but by a return to Christian life 
and Christian institutions. When a society is perishing, the true 
advice to give to those who would restore it is to recall it to the 
principles from which it sprang... .”” Pope Pius XI would under- 
line the same idea in his Quadragesimo Anno in 1931 when he 
said that “Two things are especially necessary: reform of institu- 
tions and correction of morals... .” 

So, the middle way pointed to reform. Society must be recon- 
structed according to, and permeated with Christian principles. 
Mr. Kenkel saw that individual action would not suffice. Social 
injustice must be attacked by social justice. Thus, Mr. Kenkel 
believed that he and his fellow Catholics were called to organize 
the various institutions of society so that the common good would 
be promoted and supported. Participation in the social aposto- 
late was to Mr. Kenkel, not a matter of supererogation but of ob- 
ligation. Choice came only in the form that apostolate would take. 
Journalism was Mr. Kenkel’s choice as the channel which he 
would influence his environment so that the ideals of social jus- 
tice might prevail. 


APOSTLESHIP OF JOURNALISM 


In 1896 Mr. Kenkel became business manager and assistant 
editor of the New World, a Chicago Catholic weekly. Here he 
joined in the effort to present Catholics with a defense of the 
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Church against the inaccuracies and slanders currently appearing 
in the secular press. Then, in 1901, he accepted the editorship of 
Katholisches Wochenblatt, also a Chicago weekly. It had become 
apparent to him that the German Catholic press answered a very 
real need. German was still. the reading language of thousands of 
German Catholic immigrants and the German secular press was 
being edited by men who were strongly motivated by an anti- 
Catholic, anticlerical spirit. Hence, the faith of the Catholic 
German immigrant was in danger. Himself a second generation 
German-American, Mr. Kenkel possessed a lingual and cultural 
background for the task which he had now undertaken. He de- 
fended the clergy serving the German Catholic population against 
the anticlerical propaganda circulating among their people. He 
presented the laity with the means by which they could refute 
the pernicious doctrine printed in the secular newspapers. 

When, in 1905, he became editor of Amerika, a St. Louis Ger- 
man daily, Mr. Kenkel continued his defense of truth and con- 
demnation of error. However, he now launched forth into a more 
positive approach. His writings of this period, according to the 
late Father Joseph Husslein, were indicative of a deep knowledge 
of Catholic principles and animated with a keen sense of social 
justice. He gave to the readers of Amerika a knowledge of the 
social teaching of the Church, especially as this was presented in 
the writings of Leo XIII, Vogelsand of Austria, and von Ketteler 
of Germany. Further, he made accessible to them the contempo- 
rary social thinking of the German Jesuits, Pesch and Cathrein, 
who were channeling the middle. way of Leo XIII into a very 
specific social philosophy, Christian Solidarism, in which the in- 
dividual and the group were kept in proper perspective. ‘That this 
was no small service to the Church can be noted from the fact that 
in 1912 Pope St. Pius X made Mr. Kenkel a Knight of St. Gregory 
the Great. 

Mr. Kenkel’s support of the German-American press was prepar- 
atory for the social apostolate to which God was calling him. The 
year 1909 saw the merging of two forces which would channel the 
social teaching of the Church to a large segment of American 
society. The Catholic Central Verein of America, since the turn 
of the century, had urged American Catholics to accept Leo XIII’s 
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program of Christian social reconstruction. In becoming director 
of its newly founded Central Bureau, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, and editor of its organ, Social Justice Review (Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice until 1940), Mr. Kenkel acquired the 
opportunity he had been seeking. Now he possessed not only an 
outlet for his convictions but also a nucleus through which he 
could work more directly toward restoring to society the “Chris- 
tian life and Christian principles . . . from which it sprang.” 


SocIAL STuDY 


Social injustice, as pointed out above, must be attacked by 
social justice, and social action, to be effective, must be preceded 
by social study. This social study, for Mr. Kenkel, had a threefold 
aim: (1) thorough acquaintance with social,.economic, and mor- 
al phenomena and their underlying principles; (2) the setting 
up of norms of action conformable to the demands of justice; and 
(3) the adoption of means which, as nearly as possible, would 
bring what is into harmony with what ought to be. In accordance 
with these aims Mr. Kenkel provided the members of Central 
Verein with the social knowledge necessary to enable them, each 
in his own sphere of influence, to bring into being a just social 
order based on Christian principles. The means he used to ac- 
complish this objective were chiefly study courses, St. Elizabeth 
Settlement and Day Nursery, the Central Bureau Library, and 
Social Justice Review. 

Extending over the years 1912 to 1917, study courses were of- 
fered at Spring Bank, Wisconsin; Fordham University, New York; 
Mt. Manresa, New York; and the convention cities of the Central 
Verein. The general effect of these courses was to direct attention 
to the need of applying Christian principles to questions of the 
day and to promote interest in social legislation among large 
groups of people. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery, located at 1833 
South Eighth Street, St. Louis, Missouri, was founded by Mr. 
Kenkel in 1915 as a social clinic for the study of problems of pov- 
erty and destitution. However, it has also become an agency for f 
constructive relief. Organized to serve children from six months f 
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to fourteen years of age, its program includes medical care, 
nursery, and kindergarten class for the day-care group and recre- 
ational opportunities during the afterschool hours for the older 
children. In 1954 some 1,259 children were thus served. 


THE CENTRAL BUREAU LIBRARY 


Established in 1930 and dedicated to the Central Verein pio- 
neers, the Central Bureau Library answered the need of provid- 
ing the means and encouragement for intelligent social study. 
Among its more than 40,000 volumes are the works of prominent 
German-American Catholics, books on religion, history, apolo- 
getics, and sociology as well as newspapers, magazines, and letter 
assortments of historical significance. Although intended primar- 
ily for Central Verein members and the Bureau staff, the library 
has served a wider field. Each year priests, religious, and laymen 
find there data which are significant and helpful in the writing 
of theses, dissertations, articles, and books. More specifically, re- 
search workers in the field of Catholic social service find valuable 
information in the clippings, documents, articles, and letters in 
the library’s encyclopedic files. 


The articles which appeared in Social Justice Review over the 
years from 1909 to 1951 touched upon many subjects. Mr. Ken- 
kel’s writing and editing were chiefly concerned with social crit- 
icism, making known the papal program of reform, and urging 
Catholics to social action. These aims led him to a discussion of 
social study and social action, liberalism and socialism, labor and 
the unions, private property, and the State. He would state a 
problem, analyze it and present the solution. This was done with- 
in the frame of reference of Christian Solidarism, which Louis 
Francis Budenz has fittingly described as “the organized ex- 
pression of the papal encyclical on the condition of labor [ Rerum 
Novarum] as brought forward particularly by the Jesuit Fathers, 
Heinrich Pesch and Victor Cathrein.”” When Pius XI’s Quadra- 
gesimo Anno recapitulated and expanded the economic and 
social doctrines of Leo XIII and voiced more pointedly that the 
solution of the social problem lay in “reform of institutions and 
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correction of morals,” 
Social Justice Review. 
Mr. Kenkel motivated by social justice longed to do his share 
in making possible in the United States the wish of Pope St. Pius 
X: “It is extremely necessary that Catholic activity should seize 
the opportune moment, should advance courageously, should 
bring forward its own solution and urge the recognition of it by 
means of a strong, active, intelligent, and well-organized prop- 
aganda.”” However, the reconstruction of the social order cannot 
be achieved through social justice alone. Without the generosity 
supplied by social charity, social justice cannot reach its desired 
goal—a restored Christian society. So, in Mr. Kenkel’s apostolate, 
social charity completed social justice. Generously, he gave of 
himself and his talents, not for one year but for fifty-six years. 


this latter encyclical became the bible of 


CouRAGE—NEEDED AND SUPPLIED 


Fortitude supplements justice. It is almost a laboring of the 
obvious to say that Mr. Kenkel possessed this virtue to a marked 
degree, that its possession gave him the courage to swim against 
the tide and thus to express the leadership demanded of him. His 
emphasis of the principles laid down in the encyclicals often 
placed him in the minority, and current opinion was frequently 
against him. However, this situation in no way deterred him from 
carrying on the struggle. The courage to embrace right and con- 
demn wrong wherever he found them was greatly strengthened 
by two factors: (1) detachment from personal ambition and from 
the desire for worldly success and (2) an impelling inner con- 
sciousness of his personal responsibility in bringing about the 
reconstruction of society according to the papal program. 

Mr. Kenkel’s zeal manifested itself in a willingness to work 
year in and year out for over five decades to infuse Christian 
ideals into the social institutions of American society. The ob- 
stacles which most severely tested this zeal were the indifference 
of others towards the problems discussed in the encycticals, their 
unwillingness to shoulder responsibility, and their acceptance of 
prevailing cultural standards even when these were the expres- 
sion of a secularistic society. 
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As early as the 1890’s Mr. Kenkel had envisioned a social order 
which would not be a scandal to Christianity. The ideal he set 
for himself was to work constantly to bring such an order nearer 
reality. Prudence guided him in his selection of means for the 
achievement of this goal. He rejected individualism and collec- 
tivism—whether of the socialistic, communistic, or the welfare- 
state type—and placed himself in the middle of the road of 
Christian Solidarism. His answer to those who demanded that 
the “return to Christian life and institutions” be brought about 
quickly was that he sponsored the methods and means chosen by 
a St. Benedict or a St. Francis of Assisi rather than those of a 
Marx or a Lenin. 


Father John F. Cronin has pointed out in his Catholic Social 
Principles that the “popes envision organized groups of the laity 
in every walk of life, intensely prepared in the social teaching of 
the Church, zealously spreading these ideals by the use of every 
modern device for disseminating information, influencing others 
through personal contact and the power of example, and thus 
contributing strongly to the restoration of all things in Christ.” 
Mr. Kenkel struggled for over forty years to make of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America an organization such as was envisioned 
by the popes. One can only estimate the degree of sacrifice such 
a dedication embraced. 
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N. Benedict Joseph, O.P. 


BSERVANCE, or respect, has become an unpopular, not to 
say a forgotten virtue. This is not surprising, since the na- 
ture of our times nurtures the neglect of respect. Observance is a 
virtue that calls for a recognition of excellence and superiority 
in others. It further demands due honor and subjection to per- 
sons possessing that superiority. But these are the very things that 
modern living makes distasteful to modern, democratic man. 
Today, too many individuals disregard the vast opportunities 
for good presented to us by our democratic way of life; they take 
the occasion of liberty afforded by it to forget or deny a divinely 
appointed or approved hierarchy of excellence and authority 
among men. They loudly advocate a false equality and an un- 
tempered freedom and earnestly spread the spirit of godless 
materialism: these are the very things that weaken and even de- 
stroy the roots of respect. The first of these enemies of observance 
and society puts all persons on the same plane. It places the un- 
lettered man on an equal level with the university professor; an 
unskilled employee, with the president of a corporation; the 
young, with their experienced elders. As a result, excellence in 
others is either not seen or, what is worse, ignored; and respect 
due to that excellence is withheld. Untempered freedom, the 
second enemy, weakens authority and makes everyone his own 
authority. When laws or persons are a hindrance to their peculiar 
doctrines or activities, even though these be detrimental to a com- 
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munity or the whole nation, the advocates of unbridled freedom 
accuse them of fettering or destroying “freedom.” Necessarily 
following upon the weakening of authority is a lessening of re- 
spect due to those having authority. The third mentioned enemy, 
godless materialism, which seems to dominate many nations’ 
politics, economics, culture, education, and public thinking, de- 
stroys the very foundation of observance due to those in author- 
ity, namely, God the author of all authority. It denies a God of 
supreme excellence of which every created excellence is a partic- 
ipation. Excellence, however, is the very basis of superiority about 
which observance is directly concerned! 

Consequently, nowadays the words of the apostle St. Paul, 
“in humility let each one regard the others as his superiors,” } 
are more apt to invite ridicule than respect. Perhaps much less 
will the Apostle’s prescription be looked upon as something of 
obligation. Yet everyone does have an obligation to “regard the 
others as his superiors” and to show them respect, especially if 
they are constituted in lawful authority. Prescribing acts related 
to the virtue of observance, St. Paul writes, “Obey your superi- 
ors and be subject to them... ; love one another with fraternal 
charity, anticipating one another with honor; and let everyone 
be subject to higher authorities, for there exists no authority 
except from God, and those who exist have been appointed by 
God. ... Render to all men whatever is their due .. . honor to 
whom honor is due.” ? 


MOTIVES OF OBSERVANCE 


The reason one shows respect to others is excellence—not any 
kind of excellence, but that which has a special relation to the 
person showing respect. Excellence, itself, results from some good. 
As commonly understood, it is that which is extremely or emi- 
nently good. The greater the good one possesses, the greater is 
the excellence he derives from it. 


Of course, the highest good and excellence is God. His divine 
goodness transcends every good and is absolutely unique. He is 
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supreme good simply and essentially. Yet His supreme excel- 
lence is not the primary reason for observance. It is a motive, 
nonetheless, insofar as all other goodness and excellence are 
created by Him and are participations of His divine goodness 
and excellence. Observance has as its primary reason a certain 
excellence in men. 

Men differ from one another in kinds and degrees of goodness 
and excellence. Some persons, for example, are naturally gifted 
with greater intellectual capacities than others. Developing their 
natural endowments, some have acquired greater justice and 
prudence, science and wisdom. Others have specialized in music, 
law, medicine, while many have satisfied themselves with a mere 
rudimentary education or none at all. Over and above natural 
perfections, some have been favored with greater supernatural 
graces than others, thereby having a greater supernatural excel- 
lence. 

All the foregoing forms of excellence are, in a way, reasons 
for showing respect; but there is one form which is principal, 
namely, dignity. Resulting from goodness and excellence, dig- 
nity adds something to the notion of excellence, namely, worth, 
worthiness, merit. 

Since dignity follows upon excellence, various kinds of dignity 
result in a person according to the different types of excellence 
he may possess. An exceedingly great dignity belongs to every 
man by his very nature, because he has a rational soul and is made 
to the image and likeness of God. That dignity is heightened in 
those persons who have perfected themselves through the acqui- 
sition of any of the arts or sciences and especially of virtue. Man’s 
dignity becomes great beyond description through the infusion 
into his soul and subsequent increase of grace, the supernatural 
virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. But the chief motive of 


observance is the dignity of authority. 

Implying authority, dignity adds to the notion of excellence 
power over subjects. Of a person in such a position ‘of dignity 
or authority, St. ‘Thomas says: “By the very fact that a man is 
constituted in a position of dignity, he not only has a certain 
excellence of position, but also has a certain power of governing 
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subjects.” ? Persons possessing this dignity are the president, state 
governor, commander of an army, professor, the pope, bishops, 
religious superiors, and the like. The virtue of observance at- 
tempts to pay these persons a special debt due them by reason of 
their authority. 


DeEBTs TOWARDS SUPERIORS 


In general, a legal or strict debt on our part towards our super- 
iors rises from two titles: excellence and benefit. “Man becomes 
a debtor to others in various ways,” says St. Thomas, “according 
to their diverse excellence and the diverse benefits received from 
them.’ * It is not a question here of benefit understood as a 
particular or private favor, as, for example, a gift of a set of 
books, a new home, or an original Rubens. From such gifts there 
arises a particular obligation towards the benefactor, which is 
satisfied through the virtue of gratitude. Benefit is here under- 
stood as an influence exercised over us by our benefactor through 
certain common gifts, such as existence itself, government, or 
education. 


The greater the excellence of our superiors and the influence 
exercised upon us, the greater is the debt owed them. Hence, the 
debt to God is unique and surpasses all others; that due our 
parents, though infinitely less than the one we owe God, is next 
in the hierarchy of debts; and that owed our other superiors 
follows. The degree of indebtedness towards these last men- 
tioned superiors varies according to the excellence of each and 
the influence exercised over us. 


PAYMENT OF DEBTS 


Reverence, honor, and worship pay the debts owed to superiors, 
and are intimately connected with one another but specifically 
distinct. Reverence is something more general than honor. It is 
the highest kind of fear through which one falls back into his 
own littleness in the recognition and consideration of something 





3 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 102, a. 1 ad 2. 
4 Ibid., q. 101, a. 1. 
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sublime, something superexcelling in goodness. Reverence is what 
a tiny man feels in the presence of another with giant-like 
characteristics and what one experiences before another more 
learned and virtuous than himself—feelings of littleness, awe, 
and submission. To a greater degree, a person habitually experi- 
ences similar sentiments when he becomes conscious of the sub- 
lime excellence and majesty of God. 


Honor can be considered in two ways. First, it can be taken as 
something that is sought after. Under this aspect it is the object 
of hope. Secondly, it can be considered as an act which is in the 
one honoring. It is here taken to mean the latter. Thus under- 
stood it has excellence as its object. The excellence may be wealth, 
or power, or nobility, or virtue. Experience shows that persons 
possessing any of these receive honor from others. But it is virtue 
which has the greatest claim to honor; the other goods are worthy 
of honor insofar as they aid or signify virtue. 

Honor and reverence have this in common: they both have 
excellence as their object. They differ in this that reverence is 
the will to recognize and consider excellence, and honor is the 
voluntary witnessing of the excellence in another. Honor is com- 
pleted in an external act; it is a witness, an outward manifesta- 
tion, sign, acknowledgment of a person’s excellence. Honor, at 
least among men, denotes something corporal; for to honor is to 
bear witness, which cannot be accomplished before men without 
some external sign such as words, bowing and saluting, or gifts. 

While honor is a kind of reverence, cult or worship is a kind 
of honor and adds a further precision to the notion of honor. 
Cult or worship includes in its notion submission and subjection. 
In general it is defined as a sign of submission to the known ex- 
cellence of another or as honor with submission and recognition 
of dependence exhibited to someone on account of his excellence. 
It is like honor insofar as it recognizes and bears witness to the 
excellence and worth of someone; it is different from honor in- 
asmuch as it shows one’s subjection and dependence on the other. 
God, for example, honors His saints by making public their ex- 
cellence; but He does not properly worship them, because He 
is in no way subject to their excellence. 
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Worship or cult, it may be noted, is given absolutely to per- 
sons; for only to persons can we rightly subject ourselves and 
serve. We may give other things a relative worship, that is to say, 
we may worship them not in themselves but because of their 
relation to a person of dignity. 


A SPECIAL VIRTUE 


In his masterly way, St. ‘Thomas shows the necessity for and 
existence of a special virtue of observance: 


According to the various excellences of those persons to whom some- 
thing is due, there must be a corresponding distinction of virtues in a 
descending order. Just as a carnal father participates of the character 
of principle in a particular way, which is found in God in a universal 
way, so also a person who, in some ‘way, exercises providence in respect 
to us, participates of the character of father in a particular way, be- 
cause a father is the principle of generation, of education, of learning 
and of whatever pertains to the perfection of human life. A person, how- 
ever, who is in a position of dignity is as a principle of government 
with respect to certain things: as the governor of a state in civil mat- 
ters, the commander of an army in matters of warfare, a professor in 
matters of learning, and likewise in other things. . . . Therefore, just as, 
in a certain order, beneath religion, whereby worship is given to God, 
piety is found, whereby we worship our parents; so under piety is found 
observance, whereby worship and honor are paid to persons in posi- 
tions of dignity. ® 


From the foregoing, it is seen that observance views those who 
share in the father’s principality of government. ‘The father is the 
principle of generation, education, learning, and whatever per- 
tains to the perfection of human life. However, it is an impossible 
task for the father alone to bring the offspring to the fullness of 
perfection of human life. For one thing, his resources not only 
material but also intellectual are limited. For example, he can- 
not instruct his child in all the arts and sciences. Furthermore, 
he is unable to direct the offspring in all that pertains to that 





5 Ibid., q. 102, a. 1. 
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fuller life, the social life. Therefore, there is need for help from 
others, such as the ruler of the country, teachers, and so forth. 


Those persons who govern us in the nation, church, state, or 
city, possess the excellence that results from their office. At the 
same time, they are our benefactors by the beneficent influence 
they really exert over us in certain things. They govern and direct 
us through precepts, counsels, doctrine, etc. Hence, they have a 
particular right to honor and worship, whose payment is the 
object of the virtue of observance. 

Besides owing the cult of observance to those actually our 
superiors and governors, we owe it also to all those who excel in 
virtue, wisdom, and similar perfections. ‘The reason is that those 
possessing these perfections are rendered suitable to govern and 
direct us, even though they do not actually have power over us. 

The virtue of observance, then, is quite extensive. It views 
those who, although not actually in authority, are worthy of such 
a dignity because of their personal excellence and dignity. Like- 
wise, it reaches out to those of noble birth, our elders, and others 
with similar privileges. But those things which above all else call 
for observance are great spiritual qualities—virtue, character, in- 
telligence. 


SPECIAL ACTS 


Religion, piety, and observance are arranged in a descending 
order; but they are so much alike that what is said of one can be 
said of another, keeping in mind the difference of each virtue. 
The same thing is also true of the principal act of each of these 
virtues. All of them demand honor and subjection to superiors, 
either of being and government or government only. ‘That honor 
and subjection are primarily in the will of men. “It pertains to the 
same virtue to will to do something,” says St. Thomas, “and to 
have the prompt will to do it, because both acts have the same 
object.’ ® From this he concludes that devotion is an act of re- 
ligion. One can likewise conclude that observance has a parallel 
act of devotion, which can be described from the detailed de- 





6 Ibid., q. 82, a. 2. 
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scription St. Thomas has already given of religious devotion. In 
order to avoid any ambiguity, the term “religious devotion” will 
be used to signify the principal act of religion and “social devo- 
tion” or “social morale’”’ to mean the principal act of observance. 

Just as religious devotion “seems to be nothing other than a 
certain will to give oneself readily to things pertaining to the 
service of God,”7 so, too, social devotion is the prompt will to 
give oneself to the service of those constituted in dignity or 
authority and, by extension of all those who excel in some virtue 
or knowledge, etc. Furthermore, like religious devotion, social 
devotion has meditation as an intrinsic cause on our part. The 
reason is that social devotion is an act of the will by which we 
surrender ourselves readily in a certain degree and in particular 
fields to the service of those in authority and excellence. There- 
fore, some consideration of the intellect is necessary; for an act 
of the will proceeds from some consideration, its object being 
the intellectually known good. 

Through meditation, we conceive the thought of surrendering 
ourselves to the service of our superior. Also, the consideration 
of our superior’s dignity, excellence, and his beneficent influence 
over us awakens in us love, which is a remote cause of devo- 
tion. We realize the rights our superior has; we strongly will 
to pay him his due, to make a return according to our powers. 
Moreover, by considering our own shortcomings and our need 
to lean on our superior for the things he gives us for the perfec- 
tion of human life, we willingly subject ourselves to him and 
more promptly give ourselves to his service. 

St. Thomas expresses with precision the various acts of ob- 
servance and the reason why they are due our superiors. “Honor 
is due to the excellence of those who are in positions of dignity,” 
he says, “on account of their higher rank: but fear is due to 
them by reason of the power they have to use compulsion. In- 
deed, to the exercise of their government there is due obedience, 
whereby subjects are moved at the command of their superiors, 
and tributes, which are a certain repayment of their labor.” ® 

In this brief statement are pointed out all the required nuances 





7 Ibéd., a. 1. 8 Ibid., q. 102, a. 2 ad 3. 
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of the debts of observance. To honor can sometimes be oppor- 
tunely joined a certain reverential fear. To obedience will norm- 
ally be added a just recompense in the form of a tribute of some 
kind for the beneficent influence exercised over us by our 
superiors. The virtue of observance has a feeling for all these. It 
puts in them a certain grace, greatness, and grandeur with never 
a trace of excessive deference. 


BINDING FORCE 


The debts one owes his actual superiors are not ones which he 
may or may not pay according to the way he may feel at any 
given moment. On the contrary, one is strictly obliged to render 
willingly and promptly the honor due them whenever the time 
and circumstances demand. Just as the debts of the virtues 
of religion and piety are strict, legal debts, so also are those 
of the virtue of observance; for they are founded on similar 
titles, namely, excellence and beneficent influence of the one 
constituted in dignity. Obviously the degrees of excellence and 
beneficence are in a descending order and those of observance 
are below those of religion and piety. Consequently, the debts 
of observance are not as great as those of the other two virtues. 
However, the titles constituting its debts are sufficient to form 
a strict bond. Thus St. Thomas says: “Debt is twofold. One 
indeed is legal debt, to pay which man is compelled by law. And 
thus man owes honor and cult to those in positions of dignity 
who are placed over him. The other, however, is moral debt, 
which is due by reason of a certain fitness. It is in this way that 
we owe cult and honor to those in positions of dignity even 
though we be not subject to them.” ® 


OBSERVANCE AND PIETY 


The honor due to the president or ruler of our country might 
seem, at first sight, to belong uniquely to piety, through which 
we render homage to our fatherland as well as to our parents, 


9 Ibid. 
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rather than to observance, whereby we honor our superiors and 
subject ourselves to them. However, whether it pertains to one 
or the other virtue depends on the term of the honor and wor- 
ship. If the homage terminates in the fatherland, it belongs to 
piety; if in the person of the ruler, then it pertains to observance. 
“Something may be paid to persons constituted in dignity in 
two ways,” says St. Thomas, “‘first, in relation to the common 
good, as when someone serves him in the administration of the 
affairs of the state. This no longer pertains to observance, but 
to piety, which exhibits worship not only to one’s father but also 
to one’s fatherland. Secondly, that which is exhibited to persons 
constituted in dignity refers especially to their personal useful- 
ness or renown. This pertains properly to observance, according 
as it is distinct from piety.” ?° 

With respect to the head of the country the two virtues 
are needed because there are two principles involved, namely, 
that of being and that of government. From these two principles 
there result two debts on our part: one due our country both 
directly and indirectly through the president when he is acting 
on behalf of the nation and for the common welfare; the other 
due the person of the president. Even so, not all things done for 
the president and terminating in his person are acts of observance. 
Some may easily pertain to other virtues. For example, if a pres- 
ident’s son honors him, this would be an act of piety, not of 
observance; or, if a laborer offered him some service, it would 
be an act of justice. In order that an act be one of observance, 
it must be directed to the president for no other reason than 
that he is constituted in dignity and it must be done for the per- 
son himself. 

Although two virtues are needed to pay our debts of honor and 
worship to our president and country, the virtue of observance 
alone suffices to pay the similar debt due to other institutions or 
communities and their heads. For example, through observance 
we offer honor to both professor and his students, the general 
and his army, the bishop and his canons, etc. The reason is that 
regularly the institution or community and its head concern only 


10 Jbid., a. 3. 
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government. Consequently, only observance, whose duty it is to 
pay the debt of honor to such a principle, is required. 


NATURE OF OBSERVANCE 


The virtue of observance has for its object honor and cult. In 
fact, it is concerned with every service—word, genuflection, tip- 
ping of the hat, and the like—which can be given to some person 
by reason of office, dignity, or perfection whereby he actually 
governs us or is potentially our instructor or governor. However, 
the virtue immediately pays worship and honor principally to 
persons in positions of authority over us; secondarily, or by way 
of extension, to all those possessing excelling virtue, knowledge, 
and the like. 


Observance seemingly enters into all human relationships. It 
is most properly found in the relation between subjects and their 
actual superiors: between citizens and their governors, soldiers 
and their general, students and teachers or professors, Catholics 
and the pope, priests and their bishop, religious sisters, brothers 
or priests and their lawful superiors, etc. Then, in its extended 
sense, it has its place in the various other relationships man can 
have with man, since in one’s neighbor, whether he be a laborer, 
farmhand, street cleaner, hotel clerk, waiter, merchant, mechan- 
ic, or a seemingly most insignificant and uncultured person, there 
is always some excellence, perhaps hidden, which renders him 
worthy of respect. 


This recognition of superiority in others and the practice of 
the virtue of observance richly reward a person. First of all, 
like any virtue, it betters him, makes him a more charming 
person, and wins for him the admiration and respect of others. 
Then, by subjecting himself to another’s excellence, a person 
shares in that excellence. When a student subjects himself to his 
professor and allows his mind to be shaped and his reasoning 
directed, he participates in his professor’s skill, develops his own 
powers, and may one day arrive at an eminent degree of intellec- 
tual excellence. The disrespectful pupil, on the contrary, by 
despising his teacher and refusing subjection to him, exposes 
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himself to the danger of remaining mentally immature. By ob- 
servance towards other superiors, a person receives similar bene- 
fits. For instance, by reason of a president’s own eminent personal 
qualities coupled with the dignity of his office, a person receives 
an unique guidance helpful in the realization of his own perfec- 
tion and happiness. He thereby shares in some degree the pres- 
ident’s wisdom and experience. In a word, the person who 
practices observance benefits fully from the beneficent influ- 
ence a superior exercises for the good of the individual and the 
good of society. 


Observance is certainly useful and helpful to society, particu- 
larly a democratic society. When men elect those who govern 
them and enjoy great liberty, there is a real danger that they may 
forget or ignore the honor and worship due those in authority 
and others excelling in some goodness. Observance wards off this 
threat to the common welfare by moving men to perform their 
duty in this regard. Correcting in them any false notion that 
everybody is equal in all things and that freedom should be 
unlimited, it prevents society from disintegrating into a state of 
license and lawlessness. 








Spirituality for All 
IV. The Bond of Perfection 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


UR life on earth is a preparation for the eternal life of lov- 

ing God. During this sojourn we share in the divine life 
basically in the same way we shall share in it in heaven; grace, 
which is the source of that sharing, will remain. All of us who 
through baptism have become new creatures in Christ Jesus have 
received the precious power to love God. But during our years 
of preparation what must we do in order to prepare most per- 
fectly for our goal? Does the perfection of Christian life here on 
earth consist in jealously guarding our share in grace? Does it 
consist in the mere ability to love God? Must we actually use 
the other divinely given powers such as faith and hope? If, in- 
deed, this life on earth be our time of training for the fullness of 
divine life in heaven, it is most necessary that every Christian 
clearly understand the meaning of perfection as it is applied to 
souls struggling for the attainment of their goal. 

For a thing to be perfect it must lack nothing which belongs 
to it by nature. A mother sighs with relief when informed that 
her newborn child is “perfect,” that is, it lacks neither hands nor 
feet nor eyes nor the other parts of the anatomy which are re- 
quired for an integral human body. But the mother is not sat- 
isfied that her child remain always an infant. She anxiously 
awaits those periods of growth which will bring the child to full 
maturity. Even after the development of physical features, there 
is concern about the growth of its spiritual powers, the habits of 
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mind and the virtues of the will which control the appetites. In- 
deed, as long as the person lives, there should be a constant per- 
fecting of human abilities. 

When an infant emerges from the sacramental waters of the 
baptismal font, its parents can say in truth: “It is a perfect child 
of God.” In the soul of the child there has been implanted a share 
in divine life. As truly as the human soul gave the infant all the 
powers necessary for the development of his bodily and spiritual 
life, the soul elevated by grace to the supernatural life likewise 
brings with it all the powers necessary for the perfection of that 
life: faith to assent to divine revelation; hope to place his trust 
for salvation in God; charity to love God above all things; a host 
of virtues to enable him to control his human activities by a di- 
vine standard; and finally the capacity to have the Holy Spirit 
Himself as the director of his growth in divine things. 

If a child dies in infancy, no one can justly deny it was human 
merely because it did not live to develop its human powers. The 
same is true in the supernatural order: one is substantially a per- 
fect Christian even should one never have the opportunity of ex- 
ercising one’s supernatural abilities. On the other hand, no one 
would proclaim that a child who continued to live was a perfect 
child or a perfect adolescent or a perfect adult if the human 
powers which it possessed did not show a corresponding growth 
during these periods of development. Nor can one be called per- 
fect in the Christian life if the panoply of divine gifts which flows 
from the priceless gift of grace lies dormant. There is an inalien- 
able principle applicable to all: forms of life, both human and 
divine: there is no standstill in vital processes. Life must be 
either progressing or retrogressing. Either the body is assimilat- 
ing food and overcoming the bacteria which are attacking it or 
it is failing to compensate for the energy consumed by the bodily 
organs in the performance of their functions. This principle is 
therefore applicable to our life of grace. The mere possession 
of divine life does not make us wholly perfect. It merely brings 
to us the ability to become perfect. 


But in which of the divine gifts received with grace does the 
perfection of the Christian life on earth consist? There have been 
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in every age many false and misleading answers to this question. 
Some have replied that perfection consists in a knowledge of di- 
vine things and, in an endeavor to plunge at once into the depths 
of supernatural mysteries, have bypassed the laborious effort re- 
quired to prepare the soul for true stability in the life of grace. 
Since the supernatural life is implanted in a human soul, the 
perfection of that life in us necessarily demands the acquisition 
of human virtue. Many souls seek to escape the effort connected 
with such acquisition. Others, unable to attain true objectivity, 
view spiritual perfection as that aspect of Christian life which 
most appeals to their particular fancy. Thus, the quiet person 
sees no value in the corporal works of mercy, such as feeding the 
hungry or clothing the naked. Similarly, the restless soul grows 
impatient with the absolute necessity of interior recollection and 
exterior silence. Lastly, there are those who would make Chris- 
tian perfection consist in the sum total of divinely given gifts. 
Such persons fail to recognize that amidst this multiplicity of gifts 
there must exist some order if the soul is to rightly dispose itself 
for the attainment of the eternal goal. 


‘THE SCRIPTURAL ANSWER 


St. Paul answers our problem clearly and without equivoca- 
tion: “Put ye on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience . . . 
bearing with one another. .. . But above all things have charity, 
which is the bond of perfection.” + In these words the Apostle did 
no more than summarize the teaching of Christ that the whole 
law is contained in the two precepts of love: ‘““Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul and 
with all thy strength and with all thy mind and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 2 Writing to the Christians at Corinth St. Paul again 
declares: “If I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And if I should have prophecy and should know all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge, and if I should have all faith, so that I 


1Col. 3:12-14. 2 Luke 10:27. 
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could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I 
should deliver my body to be burned and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” * St. John echoes the same refrain: “God 
is charity and he that abideth in charity abideth in God and God 
in him.” # 

The scriptural insistence on charity as the bond of perfection 
can be reasonably explained. As already indicated the final per- 
fection of a child is reached when he attains his goal, complete 
human maturity. The goal of the Christian soul in a state of grace 
is union with God. Since it is charity which unites us to God, 
the perfection of our supernatural life will necessarily be found 
chiefly in the exercise of charity. This succinct reasoning pre- 
supposes, however, that one understands the nature of this great 
virtue. 


Union with God is indeed the goal of Christian life. But how 
shall this union take place? Will it be the mysterious fusion of 
the human personality into the all-pervading goodness of God? 
No indeed; it will take place in a way similar to that in which 
the most perfect type of union takes place between any two per- 


sons: in the union of friendship. Charity is the virtue which en- 
ables man to have an intimate friendship with the three divine 
Persons and, because it is friendship, it implies three qualities in 
our love. 


First, like all friendship, charity implies unselfish love, a love 
that is wholly consumed in seeking the good of the one loved. The 
peculiar characteristic of man’s great spiritual faculty of will is 
that, unlike the other powers of his soul, it is determined by its 
very nature to seek the well-being of the entire human person in 
whom it resides; it is nature’s guarantee that the individual will 
always be looking out for his own goal of happiness. The eye is 
satisfied when it sees, even though the hearing may be deficient. 
But the will, the custodian of the whole man, cannot rejoice fully 
until all of man’s desires are fulfilled. In true love what takes 


31 Cor. 13:1-3. 
41 John 4:16. 
5 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 184, a. 1. 
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place is that this great power in seeking complete happiness, iden- 
tifies its own happiness with that of the one it loves; the happiness 
of the beloved becomes the happiness of the lover. ‘The highest 
human expression of this love of friendship is found in perfect 
marital love. When the love of husband and wife is wholly un- 
selfish, each is entirely bent on procuring the happiness of the 
other. From dawn until dusk each is occupied in tasks that will 
bring joy to the other, and, since the joy of one is the joy of the 
other, each is actually engaged in seeking his own joy. In truth, 
the spiritual union wrought through true love finds no counter- 
part in the world of corruptible things where selfishness will al- 
ways creep in. Through charity, it is not the good or happiness 
of another human being which becomes identified with the lover's 
good but rather the infinite goodness of God Himself. By means 
of this great supernatural gift the motivation for all our actions 
and all our desires is no less a goal than the uncreated Good. 

Secondly, charity must be mutual love, for there is no such 
thing as one-sided friendship. No matter how strong or pure the 
love we have for another, if that love is not returned, one cannot 
call the object of his love a friend. Christ’s assurance that our love 
for Him would be reciprocated was given to His apostles: “I will 
not now call you servants ... but I have called you friends.” ® 

Thirdly, this mutual love of charity, as true friendship, must be 
based on some community of interest which, in this case is the 
sharing of the divine goodness itself. ‘To accomplish this common 
ground God has elevated our natures, rendering them capable in 
so far as possible without destroying or changing them radically, 
of sharing in His own eternal happiness. “Enter into the joy of 
the Lord.” 7 “He that loveth me, shall be loved of My Father: and 
I will love him and will manifest Myself to him.” ® This mani- 
festation is begun in this life by the pouring forth of divine life 
into our souls and will be consummated in heaven when we en- 
joy the clear vision of our divine Friend. 


ACTUAL CHARITY 


Every man receives with grace the capacity for divine friend- 


6 John 15:15. 7 Matt. 24:21. 8 Matt. 14:21. 
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ship. Does this mean that every man in a state of grace can be 
called a perfect Christian? The mere possession of the power to 
love God does not make one perfect in the Christian vocation any 
more than the possession of the art of medicine makes a man a 
good physician. The soul of man gives him life but that life man- 
ifests its vitality through the operation of the powers of body and 
mind which flow from the soul. Grace impregnates us with divine 
life but, like the corresponding principle of human life, it mani- 
fests its existence through the activity of the divinely implanted 
virtues which flow from it. Charity is a virtue, a power which by 
its very nature is ordained to make man capable of loving God 
above all things because He is all good and therefore worthy of 
such supreme love. But power is made perfect only in actual op- 
eration and for this reason the perfection of the Christian life 
consists in actual charity, not in the mere capacity for divine love. 


This does not mean, however, that for a man to be perfect in 
charity in this life he must always be actually loving God. Indeed, 
such uninterrupted bliss must await the vision of God in heaven. 
Once we have come face to face with divine goodness itself through 
the gift of glory our happiness will be an uninterrupted clinging 
to that goodness. The joy of possessing the beloved will no longer 
be mixed with sorrow; the peace will be unending, for all possi- 
bility of losing the beloved will have vanished. A husband does 
not lose the right to be called the “perfect spouse” merely be- 
cause he must go off to work each morning to earn a living rather 
than stay home and whisper acts of love into the ear of his wife. 
All that is required for him to be a perfect partner is that all his 
other work be performed as an overflow of that love. Neither 
must the servant of God be termed imperfect because he cannot 
be singularly occupied with repeated acts of love of God. What 
is required of one who would be classified as perfect in charity 
is that all his other activities flow from his love of God. The mini- 
mum degree of charity required for salvation is, of course, merely 
that in which one habitually loves God to the degree that one 
commits no serious sins and entertains no thoughts contrary to 
the divine goodness. No one, however, would classify as the per- 
fect lover one who seeks only to avoid offending the loved one. 
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Perfect love is never satisfied until all its visible energies are con- 
sumed in the manifestation of that love. Indeed, one who has the 
gift of charity is not excused from loving God to the degree in 
which his charity makes him capable. Christ Himself has given 
us the precepts of love which contains also the obligation to strive 
for perfect love: He has commanded us to love God with our 
whole heart and our neighbor as ourself. Is one free to say that 
all he must do is to avoid serious sin in order to fulfill the precept 
to love God? If this were so, then there would be no obligation to 
grow perfect, to endeavor to avoid even the slightest venial sin, 
to root out of our lives all those evil tendencies which diminish 
the fervor of charity within us. No one who considers the words 
of Christ can honestly admit that the perfection of divine friend- 
ship is for the few. It is illusory to think that we who are called 
to the perfection of heaven can escape the obligation of loving 
God here to the fullest extent possible for us. ‘To live under this 
illusion is at best to invite a long period of purification in pur- 
gatory where we must be prepared for that purity of love which 
will constitute our happiness in heaven. 

Divine love, then, must be the driving force behind all man’s 
activities if these latter are to be of any value in assisting him to 
union with God. A plumber, an electrician, a plasterer may be 
good artisans but when they are employed for the construction 
of a new edifice, their goodness will depend upon how well they 
follow the direction of the architect who has designed the struc- 
ture. No matter how well they may perform their individual 
crafts their work will be of little value if it is not in accord with 
the remainder of the building. In like manner no virtue can pos- 
sess the fullness of true virtue unless it be guided by the com- 
mand of charity to the attainment of the ultimate structure of 
Christian life which is union with God. As the wisdom of the 
architect directs the other craftsmen whom he employs to assist 
him in erecting the building, so charity directs the virtues which 
it uses to manifest its love for God. This is the meaning of St. 
Paul’s classic description of charity: “Charity is patient, is kind; 
charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely; is not puffed up; is 
not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, 
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thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” ® “Charity is then the bond of perfection,” 
writes St. Francis de Sales, “because in it all the perfections of the 
soul are contained and assembled and since without it, not only 
can one not have the whole array of virtues but one cannot 
even have the perfection of one virtue. Without the cement and 
mortar which bind the stones and walls together the building 
would fall; without the nerves, muscles, and tendons the body 
would go to pieces, and without charity the virtues could not hold 
together,” 1° 

As the physical workout of the boxer increases his bodily 
strength, repeated acts of fervent charity dispose the soul for 
ever greater acts. The fighter must beware, however, lest he pass 
peak physical condition before the actual time of the fight. Such 
a warning is never posted in the arena of our struggle for victory 
in the Christian life. There is no absolute standard for loving 
God, which, once attained, permits the friend of God to relax his 
efforts in the race for heaven. Perfection in the life of divine 
love remains in this life always relative. Though the Archangel 
Gabriel saluted the Immaculate Virgin Mary as “full of grace,” 
there remained an infinite distance separating Mary’s love for 
God and the object of that love, the divine goodness. Until the 
moment that she was assumed both body and soul into heaven, the 
charity which inflamed her virginal heart ever grew in ardor. 
This increase in charity in no wise bespeaks imperfection in 
Mary’s supernatural armor. Rather. it is indicative of the sublim- 
ity of the goal of divine friendship even in so sinless a being as the 
Mother of God. If, then, Mary, our model, could grow in the 
love of God, we who are victims of both original and personal 
sin dare not place limits on our love of God. 


LOvE OF NEIGHBOR 


If charity be the love whereby we seek all things for God, it 


—_—_—— 


9I Cor. 13:4-7. 


10 Treatise on the Love of God, trans. by H. B. Mackay (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., London: 1884), p. 989. 
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remains to be determined how our neighbor properly enters in- 
to this divine friendship. The reply to this difficulty becomes 
clear when we recall that through charity we love God in some- 
what the same manner in which God loves Himself. Hence our 
love for neighbor will necessarily resemble God’s love for things 
other than his own infinite good which alone can serve as a mo- 
tive for all God’s activity. He does not love creat2d things be- 
cause they possess some lovable aspect which His own goodness 
lacks. This would place imperfection in God’s love. His love does 
not presuppose goodness in things but is rather creative of that 
goodness. God does not love things because they are good; they 
are good because God loves them. “In this is charity: not as 
though we had loved God, but because He hath first loved us, 
and sent His Son to be a propitiation for our sins.”  God’s love 
for men is not limited merely to the bestowal of natural goods, 
however. The superabundance of His love is manifested in the 
revelation that they have been freely selected to share in the in- 
timate life of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit for all eternity. 
Consequently, every man either possesses the gift of divine love 
or can be raised to the sublimity of a child of God if he will but 
accept the grace of repentance. Our charity, therefore, since it is 
motivated by nothing other than the very goodness of God neces- 
sarily includes all men. This conclusion is but an application of 
the common saying: “Love me, love my friends.” ‘The friends of 
anyone we love no longer seek their own individual good as the 
goal of their activity. They have become identified with their be- 
loved, who is our friend. Hence our love of a friend necessarily 
extends to those who are his friends. To say that we love the di- 
vine good and do not love those who, by God’s first loving them, 
share in that divine good makes us, in the words of St. John, “a 
lar,” * 

Charity, therefore, not only has God for its object but likewise 
our neighbor. No one can establish that there are two different 
types of charity in us, one for God and one for our neighbor. 
There is only one virtue of charity in us and that includes God 


UT John 4:10. 
12 Ibid., v. 20. 
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loved for Himself and our neighbor loved as ourself for His sake. 
True charity loves the neighbor in God. If the motive for loving 
one’s neighbor is not for the divine perfections imaged in him, 
our charity towards him is false. There is no question, then, but 


that we should God and neighbor with one and the same kind of 
charity. 1° 


Love of neighbor, however, like the love of God, permits of de- 
grees of perfection. The lowest degree required for the preserva- 
tion of fraternal charity is that we love nothing that is contrary 
to the love of one’s neigbor. This is the minimum requirement. 
Over and above this minimum there are several ways which be- 
speak fullness in the perfection of love of neighbor. The first 
pertains to the number of those whom we actually love by char- 
ity. If we number among our friends not only those who have 
some human bond of friendship with us, but likewise strangers 
and even enemies, our charity has indeed attained perfection. 
Charity towards neighbor can likewise be manifest by the degree 
of sacrifice through which we manifest our internal love, for sac- 
rifice is but the thermometer of love. Christ Himself laid down 
the principle for measuring the intensity of love toward neighbor 
when He said: “Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” ** Lastly, a fullness of love 
towards neighbor is manifest in the surrender of both temporal 
and spiritual goods. #* ““My dearest, if God hath so loved us; we 
ought also to love one another. ’’*® Hence, the perfection of char- 
ity not only requires the habitual disposition to perform acts of 
charity towards God but likewise demands a similar disposition 
towards neighbor. This does not mean, however, that these two 
objects of charity are of equal value any more than it is true to 
say that God’s own love is prompted equally by His own goodness 
and the created goodness which He has poured out so abundant- 
ly upon others. His will is motivated solely by His own good. Since 
the love of God is the final goal of man and it is in the attainment 

13 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 25, a. 1. 

14 John 15:13. 

15 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 184, a. 2, ad 3. 

16] John 4:11. 
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of this end that man is perfected, love of God in this life remains 
the primary bond of perfection and the love of neighbor is neces- 
sarily subordinated to it. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF CHARITY 


The most serious objection against the teaching that Christian 
perfection in this life consists in charity for God and neighbor 
seems to flow from the fact that the most perfect faculty of man 
is his mind whereas charity resides in his will. ‘The mind is the 
superior faculty because of the dignity of the object which it 
can attain just as the art of medicine which is directed to 
the healing of man is necessarily of more worth than the ability 
of a man to play ball. Since the truth which we possess by the 
mind surpasses the good towards which the will impels us, the 
mind of man is the more perfect power. ™ Indeed, the will, being 
the appetite of man’s spiritual nature is, like all appetites, a blind 
faculty and demands knowledge to direct it in the pursuit of the 
object which it loves. 


Another objection against the doctrine of charity as the bond 
of perfection is that in heaven our perfection will consist in seeing 
God face to face, that is, in a clear intellectual vision of God which 
will be obtained by that special gift strengthening the human 
mind, the light of glory. The love and joy which will enrapture 
us for all eternity will be but the consequence of this eternal gaze 
of the mind upon divine perfection. 


The scriptural doctrine that the perfection of man in this life 
consists in charity in no wise contradicts the teaching that the 
intellect is more sublime than man’s power to love. Indeed, there 
are conditions under which the act of an inferior faculty is more 
sublime. Strictly speaking, the eye is superior to the ear, but the 
artist who hears a great symphony performs a higher deed than 
one who wastes the talent of sight in watching the portrayal of 
degrading human emotions in a condemned film. In this com- 
parison we have a key to the solution of the superiority of the 
love of God to the knowledge of God in this life. Knowledge en- 


17 Summa theol., q. 82, a. 3. 
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compasses its objects within the confines of its own limits. A child 
seeing a typewriter envisions it as a toy; a writer as an instru- 
ment useful to his art. In this life the knowledge which we have 
of God by faith will ever remain enigmatic. ““We see now through 
a glass in a dark manner.” #® As a result we reason about God in 
a human fashion much as the child reasons about the typewriter. 
Love, however, is expansive; it draws the lover to the object loved. 
Thus, though the child and the writer conceive of a typewriter 
differently, when each sets out to obtain it, he seeks the very same 
object for what it actually is. Hence in this life it is better to love 
God than to know Him since our knowledge of Him will always 
be imperfect whereas our love will draw us to Him as He truly is. 


The superiority of charity over the virtues of faith and hope 
should now be evident. All of the theological virtues rank above 
those virtues which control man’s appetites since they place him 
directly in contact with God. While it is true that both faith and 
hope attain to God and are absolutely indispensable for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of our life with God during our stay on earth, 
they do not attain God immediately. By faith we are in touch 
with God in so far as we have a knowledge of supernatural truths; 


by hope, because through it we rely upon His almighty power to 
assist us in attaining our eternal reward. ‘Through charity, how- 
ever, we immediately attain to God Himself in so far as we rest 
in His infinite goodness. ‘““And now there remain faith, hope, and 
charity, these three: but the greatest of these is charity.” 


‘THE COMMANDMENTS AND PERFECTION 


But how does this perfection of charity bind the average Cath- 
olic? Are not attendance at Sunday Mass, the observance of the 
commandments of God and the Church sufficient for salvation? 
Is not this fullness of charity something which is over and above 
the obligations of the ordinary Christian, a special way of loving 
God reserved for priests and sisters? As previously indicated, the 
perfection of Christian life consists in the love of God and neigh- 

18T Col. 13:12. 
19T Cor. 13:13. 
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bor. But it is precisely in this love that, as Christ pointed out, are 
summarized the whole law and the prophets. He clearly insisted 
that we must love God with our whole heart. He thus explicitly 
excluded anyone from placing a limitation on love for God or 
neighbor beyond which one need not go by reason of the com- 
mandment but only by supererogation. ‘The reason for such lim- 
itless love is very clear since it is love which directs us to our 
final goal, union with God. The track coach does not say to the 
pole vaulter that he should be satisfied with clearing a determined 
height, though he might place certain limits for the training of 
the athlete. Likewise, it would be an unwise Creator who would 
advise limits on the degree of our love for Him when the very 
perfection of our Christian life terminates in being united to 
Him as perfectly as possible. Since that perfect union is possible 
only through charity, the precept to love God is without limita- 
tion. 


While all contestants in a sport must use certain basic means 
to prepare themselves, what is a wise means of training for one 
may not be useful for all. Some may be capable of greater train- 
ing and will thus more assuredly attain perfection in their chosen 


art, though this variety in preparing for the contest does not 
negate the fact that each participant is striving for the degree of 
excellence of which he is capable. Thus the perfection of athletic 
prowess consists essentially in actual performance and second- 
arily in the use of training methods, some of which are over and 
above the basic requirements of the sport. Likewise, with regard 
to the perfection of charity we can distinguish what is essential 
and what is not. This perfection consists primarily in a program 
for all Christian life: the observance of the commandments. The 
commandments, other than the precepts of charity, are directed to 
removing obstacles to charity, such as murder and theft. We at- 
tain the lowest degree of charity by observing the commandments, 
by doing nothing contrary to charity. Secondarily, however, it 
consists in the observance of certain counsels which, though not 
contrary to charity, can impede the actual exercise of charity. In 
order to guarantee greater freedom in loving God, religious pro- 
nounce vows for the three principal counsels, namely, poverty, 
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chastity, and obedience. The possession of earthly goods, the mar- 
riage state, the freedom of choice, all indeed legitimate, can serve 
as a great hindrance to one’s love of God. 


It is manifest, therefore, that one may fulfill the precept of 
charity merely by not willing anything contrary to love of God 
or neighbor; but this is an imperfect degree of charity. One who 
is satisfied to dawdle along on the road to perfection certainly 
cannot be classified as a wholehearted lover of God. The neces- 
sity of growth in charity parallels the growth which must take 
place in natural life. If a child does not grow in bodily stature as 
he advances in age, he becomes a physical monstrosity, a dwarf. 
This deficiency, of course, in no wise reflects upon the individual 
who suffers it since the control of growth is outside his personal 
responsibility. The growth in charity is dependent upon our co- 
operation with God’s grace and to remain always in the lowest 
degree of charity makes of us supernatural dwarfs. The perfec- 
tion of charity is not therefore a matter of counsel which the in- 
dividual Christian is free to use or neglect but is commanded as 
the end to which all Christians must tend. 


One must not be deluded into thinking that in practice it is 


sufficient to observe the commandments and that practice of the 
counsels, avoiding those things which are lawful but which may 
impede charity, is absolutely unnecessary. ‘The average Christian 
will find it morally impossible to avoid mortal sin and all delib- 
erate venial sin without at least observing the spirit of those 
counsels which are compatible with his state in life. The golfer 
who in preparing for a tournamenit is satisfied merely in meeting 
the minimum score for the qualifying round will discover that 
in actual competition he will be unable to meet that score. To 
accomplish the minimum easily and safely he must have the abil- 
ity to go beyond the lowest requirements. The inability of many 
modern married couples to observe the law of God with regard 
to marital chastity is obviously due to their failure to observe the 
counsel of chastity in their married life by using with moderation 
the legitimate married pleasures. Adolescents frequently fail to 
obey parents because they strive only to observe the letter of 
parental regulations rather than the spirit of obedience which 
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anticipates even the parents’ wishes. The whole Pauline doctrine 
on holiness in Christian life is nothing more than a strong ex- 
hortation to the practice of spiritual counsels beyond the mini- 
mum requirements of the Christian life. “But be zealous for the 
better gifts. And I shew unto you yet a more excellent way.” *° 
St. Catherine of Siena writes on this matter: “Those who possess 
and observe the commandments only observe the counsels spirit- 
ually. But since the counsels are allied to the commandments no 
one can observe the latter without also fulfilling the counsels at 
least spiritually. If one possess all the riches of the world, it is 
possible to possess them with humility . .. and in detachment of 
heart.” #1 


SELF-LOVE 


It is only after long years of study and practice that one can 
acquire perfection in any art. The same is true in the art of lov- 
ing God. The precious gift of charity must not be locked up as 
some inanimate treasure of gold for fear that use may destroy it. 
Love, if it be true love, is vital, active, forceful. The muscles of 
the body become atrophied from lack of exercise and eventually 
corruption begins in the tissues. Inactive love likewise shrivels 
and dies. That is why we have been commanded to love God 
with our whole heart and our neighbor as ourself. This command 
of Christ permits of no mediocrity, no halfhearted loving. To 
think that one can straddle the path between the narrow road to 
heaven and the broad highway to destruction is the height of 
spiritual folly. If we try to keep one foot on earth and one foot 
in heaven, the law of spiritual gravity rapidly takes over and the 
soul finds itself sinfully immersed in worldly pleasure. 

Loving God with our whole heart does not mean that a person 
need be emotionally aroused during prayer or worship. While 
sensible pleasure sometimes accompanies our charity it is by no 
means the test of wholehearted love of God. Human love, during 
the course of our earthly life, may be much more intense and 
more absorbing than the love of God. The objects of our human 


20 Tbid., 12:31. 
21 Dialogues, trans. by P. J. Hurtaud, (Lethielleux, Paris: 1914), I, 158. 
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love are clear, vivid, and as strong as death. The test of whole- 
hearted love of God is the same as the test of any true love—death 
to self-love. The very nature of our will, where charity resides, 
makes it impossible for us simultaneously to have two objects of 
love motivating us. There is nothing more deadening to perfect 
love than love of self. He who loves self sinfully desires every- 
thing for his own perfection; his whole small world revolves 
around the pettiness of his own private good. Wholehearted love 
of God, on the contrary, directs all things to God, denies self and 
even crucifies self for love of Him. As these two loves are diamet- 
rically opposed, so are the deeds which follow in their wake. How 
can one at the same time love God and the world, heaven and 
earth, the flesh and the spirit? 

If inordinate self-will be the principal obstacle to wholehearted 
love of God, then the Christian life must necessarily be a con- 
stant road of mortification, a continual death to self-will. “If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily and follow Me.” “And they that are Christ’s have 


crucified their flesh with the vices and concupiscences.” * The 
difficulty in loving God wholeheartedly is not in being unable 


to find the divine good lovable but in ridding ourselves of the im- 
pediments to this love. Once the Christian is totally mortified, 
his flesh in perfect subjection, the spirit of God reigns supreme 
in his heart. The resistance one encounters in igniting his heart 
with the flame of charity lies in the dampness and coldness of 
self-love. As the green wood, dried by the penetrating rays of the 
sun bursts into flame, so our hearts, once drained of self-love by 
the fire of mortification, will be readily inflammed by divine love. 

There is no one who can escape the obligation of striving for 
Christian perfection. The words of Christ that we must be per- 
fect even as our heavenly Father is perfect are not to be inter- 
preted, according to St. Augustine, as directed to virgins alone 
and not to the married; to widows, but not to wives; to religious, 
but not to those who have families; to clerics, but not to the laity. 
The entire Church must follow Jesus Christ, and all the mem- 


22 Luke 9:23. 
23 Gal. 5:24. 
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bers of the Church, after the example of the Master, must carry 
the cross and practice His teachings. Since charity is the life of the 
soul, Christ’s call to perfection is nothing other than the call to 
the perfection of charity. 


Through an oversight a line was omitted from the opening 
paragraph of Father P. De Letter’s “You Shall Receive,” which 
appeared in our December, 1956, number. The paragraph 
should have read as follows: “Final perseverance is a gift which 
no one can merit; it can be obtained through prayer alone. The 
efficacy of this prayer gives a firmness to our hope of obtaining 
this great gift which, though never rising to the absolute and 
infallible certitude of the faith—no one can have this, the Coun- 
cil of Trent says, without a special revelation—yet insures a 
serene tranquillity and sense of security which flows from hum- 
ble reliance on God rather than self.” 





Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


MARIAN CONGRESS 


HE Third Mariological and the Tenth International Marian 

Congress (the latter affiliated with the International Mari- 
an Academy) will be held at Lourdes, September 10-17, 1958, in 
conjunction with the centennial celebration of the apparition of 
the Blessed Virgin there. The general theme of the gathering, 
which will meet both in plenary and sectional sessions, will be 
“Mary and the Church.” After first setting forth the theological 
basis for the analogy between Mary and the Church, the program 
will extend to topics such as: ‘““Mary and the Eucharistic Life of 
the Church”; “The Influence of Marian Devotion on the Spiritual 
Life of the Faithful’; and “The Significance of Marian Appari- 
tions.”” A complete conspectus of the forthcoming congress can 
be found in the current number of Marianum. 4 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


In the January 15, 1957 issue of Review for Religious a new 
department was inaugurated, entitled, “Survey of Roman Docu- 
ments.” The Rev. R. F. Smith, S.J., sets forth the reason for the 
department as follows: 


All personal perfection as well as every apostolate must be ecclesiastical, 
that is, they both must be in accordance with the mind of the Church. 
Since the mind of the Church is known most easily through the teachings 
of the Roman Pontiff, in whom the plenitude of the Church’s teaching 


1 Marianum, XVIII (1956) fasc. II. 
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power is to be found, it is certainly useful and even necessary that reli- 
gious consecrated to spiritual perfection and engaged in either the con- 
templative or the active apostolate should have some contact with the 
current pronouncements and documents of the Holy See. It is the hope of 
Review for Religious that this new department will in some measure 
meet this need for sustained contact with the current teaching of the 
Vicar of Christ. 


The new department then goes on to give a summary of two of 
the most important documents issued by the Holy Father in the 
period from January 1, 1956, through May 31, 1956, one on the 
subject of sacred music, the other on devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of our Lord. It likewise contains information concerning the four 
papal documents of the early part of 1956 which deal directly with 
aspects of the various states of perfection. 


The March 15, 1957 issue of the Review does a valuable serv- 
ice in printing an English translation of the apostolic constitu- 
tion issued by Pope Pius XII on May 31, 1956, under the title 
Sedes Sapientiae. Published under the heading, ‘““The Education 
and Formation of Religious Priests,’ it states the general princi- 


ples which are to govern the formation of religious destined for 
the priesthood. Of particular interest to readers is that portion 
which deals with the spiritual formation of candidates for the 
religious priesthood: 


Moreover, let all those who in any way are charged with the instruction 
of candidates remember that this kind of education and formation de- 
mands an organic procession in which all suitable resources and methods 
are used according to circumstances. The whole man must be considered 
under every aspect of his vocation so that he may be molded in every 
part into “a perfect man in Christ Jesus” (Col. 1:28). As to the means 
and techniques of training, manifestly those based on nature itself and 
those which are supplied by the human research of our day, if they are 
good, are not to be despised. In fact, they should be highly esteemed and 
wisely used. Nevertheless, no error could be worse, in the formation of 
such select subjects, than to rely solely or too much on natural means of 
this kind, and to esteem of less importance or to neglect in any way the 
instruments and resources of the supernatural order. Indeed, to attain 
religious and clerical perfection and an abundance of apostolic fruit, the 
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supernatural means, such as the sacraments, prayer, mortification, and 
others of this kind are not merely necessary but primary and altogether 
essential. . . . 

Although the human and natural formation of the religious clergy is 
to be highly esteemed by all, there must be no doubt that supernatural 
sanctification of the soul holds the first place in the total course of train- 
ing... . Let everyone, then, in those states devoted to the acquisition of 
evangelical perfection remember and frequently consider before God that 
they do not sufficiently fulfill the duties of their profession if they avoid 
grave sins or, with God’s help, even venial sins. It is not sufficient to carry 
out only materially the precepts of superiors nor even to observe the vows 
or the obligations by which one is bound in conscience. It is not sufficent, 
finally, to obey one’s own constitutions, according to which, as the Church 
commands in her sacred canons, “each and every religious, superior as 
well as subject, is bound to order his life . . . and thus tend to the per- 
fection of his state” (CIC, 953). All this they must do with full spirit 
and a burning love, not just from necessity, but also “for conscience’s 
sake” (Rom. 13:5). Assuredly, if they are to ascend the heights of sanctity 
and to show themselves living fountains of Christian charity to all, they 
must be on fire with unbounded love towards God and neighbor and be 
adorned with every virtue. . . . Moreover, let all, both teachers and stu- 
dents, keep in mind that ecclesiastical studies do not aim at intellectual 
training alone but strive for an integral, solid formation, whether reli- 
gious or priestly and apostolic. . . . To this end, intellectual instruction 
must first of all be closely joined with zeal for prayer and the contempla- 
tion of divine things. 


SPIRITUALITY REVIEWS 


The Life of the Spirit, the spiritual review of the English 
Dominicans, draws attention in the February, 1957, issue to the 
transformation which has taken place in Vita Christiana, the Ital- 
ian counterpart of their publication. Within the last year changes 
both in format and content have greatly enhanced its utility and 
attractiveness. All of its issues for 1956 were devoted to a study of 
the St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises. The work was a product of 
an inquiry which resulted in the contributions of 124 correspon- 
dents. The principal problem discussed was the _ difference of 
opinion as to the method adopted in using the Spiritual Exercises 
during retreats. Some placed stress on its catechetical method 
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while others suggested they be filled out by a direct use of the 
Gospels. 

A newcomer to the ranks of spirituality reviews is the Spanish 
publication, Teologia Espiritual. It will appear three times a year 
at an annual subscription rate of $4.00. Libraries or individuals 
interested in subscribing should write to R. P. Marceliano Llam- 
era, O.P., Padres Domenicos, Cirilo Amoros, 56, Valencia, Spain. 


NATURE AND GRACE 


The Winter, 1957, issue of Theology Digest contains a trans- 
lation of an article by the Reverend C. Truhlar, S.J., which dis- 
cusses the ever vital problem of the relationship between truly 
Christian life and the natural gifts which man possesses. Origi- 
nally appearing in the Gregorianum, (in 1954), “Human Nature 
and the Spiritual Life” attempts to answer the question: What 
should a man do with his natural gifts and talents in his struggle 
for perfection? Father Truhlar writes in part: 


In summary, then, man’s natural powers have been raised to the life 
of grace, but they in turn condition this life. If man is to receive, preserve, 
and increase his supernatural life, he must use these powers well. If he 
neglects this task, he will not attain that degree of perfection otherwise 
in store for him. Natural powers are, after all, powers. Unless they are 
correctly developed and turned toward what is good, they will turn to 
what is evil. . . . Because the Fall has thrown radical disorder into man’s 
activities, the Christian is bound to a certain self-denial in order to coun- 
teract his inordinate tendencies. The more perfect this abnegation is 
achieved, the more it turns man from an egotistical outlook and frees 
him for the dominion of charity which orders his life from its very roots 
toward his supernatural goal. . . . As a matter of prudence, abnegation 
must precede the cultivation of talents, so that nothing is exploited which 
cannot be controlled. The more intensely human gifts are developed, the 
more control, won through abnegation, is required. But likewise, the 
deeper the purification of the soul, the greater the possibility of develop- 
ing everything that is human. 


MASTER OF THE SPIRIT 


Few living men have contributed so much to the promotion of 
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a knowledge of Thomistic principles and their application to the 
spiritual as the Very Reverend Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
In recognition of this debt Cross AND CROWN wishes to extend to 
him its prayers and best wishes on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday and the completion of his fifty-second year at the An- 
gelicum, the Pontifical University of the Dominican Fathers in 
Rome. To mark the occasion the venerable Master celebrated 
Mass in the Church of SS. Dominic and Sixtus. In attendance 
were the fathers and students of the Angelicum and a number of 
the poor who daily receive his assistance and comfort. An aca- 
demic session was held later in the day and among those attend- 
ing were their eminences, Cardinals Pizzardo, Valeri, Leger, and 
Ottaviani. In a eulogy of the Octogenarian, the Very Reverend 
Luigi Ciappi, O.P., Master of the Sacred Palace, pointed out the 
great contribution which Father Garrigou-Lagrange has made to 
scholastic philosophy and theology both by his teaching and by 
his written works, which exceed in number twenty volumes and 
range over every aspect of theology. Evidence of the esteem in 
which he is held by the universal Church was manifest by the 
letter of personal congratulation which he received on this oc- 


casion from Pope Pius XII. With the Supreme Pontiff we join 
to our praise of his works a prayer that God may grant him 
strength of mind and body that we may continue to enjoy the 
fruits of his labors. 








Book Reviews 


THE DOCTRINAL INSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS SISTERS 
and THE DIRECTION OF NUNS 

The Religious Life Series 

Newman, 192 pages and 259 pages, $3.50 and $4.00. 


The present volumes represent the sixth and seventh books in The 
Religious Life Series, published under the auspices of Blackfriars Publica- 
tions in London and distributed in the United States through the New- 
man Press of Westminster, Maryland. The books originate in Paris and 
were compiled and edited by Father Albert Plé, O.P., editor of La Vie 
Spirituelle and director of the yearly conferences of religious, of which 
these volumes are the result. 

Father Plé deserves the warmest expression of gratitude, both from his 
fellow-religious in France and from religious men and women in England 
and the United States. In an outstanding way he has for the past several 
years been carrying out with great zeal the suggestions and mandates of 
the Holy See concerning the adaptation of religious life and a renewal of 
primitive spirit in religious institutes. 

The Doctrinal Instruction of Religious Sisters treats of a problem that 
has only recently been discussed seriously in the United States. While it 
is true that religious women have for over a decade been receiving in- 
struction and training in the sacred sciences, as yet there has been no 
concrete plan drawn up for the doctrinal formation of sisters with a view 
to their personal sanctification and their apostolate. However, it is grati- 
fying to learn that individual religious institutes have inaugurated special 
scholasticates for the training of young professed sisters. Moreover, the 
newly-founded committees for the sisters’ formation program give promise 
of decisive action in accordance with the wishes of the Holy See. 

The volume on the doctrinal instruction of sisters should prove a great 
boon to those religious institutes which have established or are planning 
to establish scholasticates for their young sisters. It is likewise a “must” 
in reading for those priests and sisters who are working on the official 
sisters’ formation program. Lastly, it is a book that should be read care- 
fully by any priest who is teaching religious women. The following 
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excerpts will give some indication of the practicality and solidity of the 
book: 

“A great deal is said about the duties of religious, and rightly, for we 
enter religion to give ourselves unconditionally. . . . But on the other 
hand, the institute which accepts such a gift is bound to give all the 
necessary training... . The fact of being invested with authority does 
not mean that one is necessarily qualified to do everything .. . . It would 
be a grave mistake for a superior to put aside her most valuable subjects 
and risk diminishing all the apostolic efficiency of her house or of the 
institute itself. . . . In well-ordered institutes . . . , as far as possible, the 
sisters who possess qualifications extremely useful to the community or 
valuable with respect to its special ends, are not named superiors. . . 
Admittedly, study makes the exercise of authority more difficult, not 
indeed that it might make the sisters less obedient, but because it makes 
them grown-up, emancipated, able to judge for themselves; they can no 
longer be treated as minors. . . . The object of education is not to make 
a well-behaved child, but a man. The aim of a novitiate is not to make 
good novices, but religious. . . . It would be a mistake to give nuns the 
same doctrinal training that seminarists receive. . . . Nuns are women 
whose intelligence and psychology are not suited to the same purposes as 
those of men. . . . Whatever the result may be, this doctrinal training 
must aim at providing nuns not so much with theological luggage, as 
with theological culture; not so much with knowledge as with a ‘habitus,’ 
in short: with wisdom.” 

The Direction of Nuns treats both of doctrinal principles of the reli- 
gious life and of practical matters. Under the former, there are chapters 
which deal with the historical development of religious life among women, 
the theology of the religious state, the canonical status of religious insti- 
tutes of women, and the psychology of nuns. Part II offers some sound 
advice and exhortations for the chaplain, the ordinary and extraordinary 
confessors, the preacher of retreats and conferences, the canonical visi- 
tator, and the ecclesiastical superior. 

The 175 members of the national conference of priests having charge 
of women religious submitted a list of resolutions to the French espiscopal 
commission. Among the resolutions were the following: 

“It appears to us right and proper to reawaken in the minds of our 
colleagues and superiors a proper appreciation of the various priestly 
functions in connection with nuns. Already in March, 1948, the Assembly 
of Cardinals and Archbishops gave the following advice to the clergy on 
the subject of nuns: ‘Ministry to nuns is to be regarded as of special 
importance and of a particularly delicate nature; it is not to be under- 
taken lightly or without preparation lest grave prejudice be caused to 
souls.’ . . . We are obliged to observe that most priests are not prepared 
for this ministry. To remedy this defect it is desirable: a) that seminarists 
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and young religious should be encouraged to consider ministry to nuns 
at its true value and be instructed in the theology and history of religious 
life and in pastoral matters and questions of Canon Law concerning 
nuns. ... that a more active share be taken by the regular clergy, who 
are well acquainted with the religious life.” 

It seems hardly necessary to mention that this particular volume on 
the spiritual direction of women religious is of special importance for 
chaplains, retreat masters, confessors of religious women, and superiors. 


Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 





FORWARD THE LAYMAN 

By J. M. Perrin, O.P. 

Translated by Katherine Gordon 

Newman, 176 pages, $3.25. : 

As the lay apostolate grows in the Church, so does the literature, which 
explains, describes, and defends this modern apostolate. To explain Cath- 
olic Action is not a simple matter. Pope Pius XI gave a definition, the 
participation of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate. Fr. Perrin de- 
scribes Catholic Action as the living of a life in Christ to an extent of 
fidelity that alters all conditions of life for the liver and his environment. 
This latter definition really contains the whole message of the book. It 
brings to light the root and foundation of apostolate, intimate union with 
Christ in His mystical body. It likewise asserts that this inner conformity 
to Christ in charity not only prepares and inspires a man to be apostolic, 
but rather makes the apostolate the normal outgrowth of that union. This 
growing in Christ means transformation, so that the apostle begins to be 
present in his environment in a new way, as Christ’s witness. Such a pres- 
ence inevitably makes its impression both on individuals and on social 
institutions. This is no mechanical process but an integral Christian life, 
both familiar and mysterious. 

The apostolate cannot be reduced to propaganda, to a method, or even 
to an activity surrounded by spiritual exercises and external regulations. 
The ultimate explanation can be found only in a lay spirituality, a lay 
quest for Christian perfection, which is perfectly consonant with life in 
the world. Moreover, the witness of the laity is an urgent and irreplace- 
able necessity to the Church and to the world. “Lay activity is effective 
for special reasons. Laymen are set in the midst of life, they know it and 
live in its conditions. They are, therefore, fitted for joining in the build- 
ing of the new world that must be made more truly human. They bring 
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to the task, in addition to their special abilities and their loyalty toward 
the common need, an inspiration from above and a spiritual quickening.” 

The book is divided into four sections. In the first section, Fellow 
Workers with God, the nature of Christ’s redemptive mission and its con- 
tinuance through the members of His mystical body are described, the 
domain of the laity is outlined and defined. The second section, Apostolic 
Spirituality, attempts some analysis of God’s own life in the soul of those 
He has made his co-workers. “It will be the spirituality of an intimate 
friend, since it proceeds from friendship with Christ; spirituality of an 
ambassador, since it is used in confidential mission; spirituality of a wit- 
ness, since to disperse doubts the hidden mystery must be shown; spirit- 
uality of a workman, since he must labour in his service; spirituality of 
the Church, because the service of the Redemption is entrusted to God’s 
own as they are united in this community.” The third section, The Apos- 
tolic Approach, contains a practical analysis of the missionary approach 
to daily realities in a specific environment, the need of organization and 
some of its inherent dangers, the universal role of service in the apostolate. 

The last section, The Secular Institutes, is quite short. The author 
makes no attempt at a canonical evaluation but rather contents himself 
with an explanation of their purpose and particularly of their significance 
to the whole lay apostolate. As a new creation in the Church, he sees it 
as the fruit of two favorable historical conditions, the general permission 
for daily Communion given by Pope St. Pius X, and the effort of Catholic 
Action. 

The history of the international movement of Catholic Action has been 
bright enough to forecast a glorious future. The progress of Christ’s re- 
demptive mission is in a special way dependent on the laity. Yet “really 
mature laity, both courageous and enthusiastic, can be achieved only 
through the influence and grace radiated by a priest who is totally priest. 
One of the benefits offered by a faithful laity, ready for all duties, will 
be to allow priests to be exclusively ministers of Christ; but such a laity 
can come into being only in fact if it is the fruit of a priesthood caring 
for nothing except its divine mission.” Hence emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the laity, its tasks and responsibilities as well as the nobility of 
its role in the mission of the Church, rather than reducing the value of 
the priesthood or religious life, truly enhances both. 


James R. Griuts, O.P. 
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THE MASS AND LITURGICAL REFORM 
By John L. Murphy 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 340 pages, $5.95. 


This is a clear, interesting, informative, and balanced book on con- 
temporary liturgical problems. In a lucid order and style, Father Murphy 
presents the problems which the Church must face today in regard to her 
liturgical worship. The author points out that this is an age of crisis for 
individuals and for nations. Religion, the true faith, alone is capable of 
solving the crisis. Faith, however, is not influencing the lives of men and 
the destinies of nations as it should. A living liturgy, a liturgy which 
would enable man to experience his faith, to realize in the full sense of 
the word what he believes in, would play an important role in bringing 
religion and faith into the market place. 

Presuming an awareness of the critical situation of the present age and 
its ultimate solution only through dynamic faith, the author takes up the 
problem of contemporary liturgical practice to determine whether or not 
it is all that it should be to play its role in solving modern problems. This 
he does in three sections. Very logically and with sound theological in- 
sight, he discusses, first of all, the relationship between faith and liturgy. 
While devoting most of his attention to the liturgy, although not neglect- 
ing the essential elements of faith, he defines faith and liturgy, notes cer- 
tain of their characteristics, presents some of their historical development. 
He then investigates the relationship between them relative to the con- 
vert and to the believer. For the convert, the liturgy is often an occasion 
of grace and, as a rule, plays only a secondary role in his conversion. For 
the believer, the liturgy is a symbol of truth already accepted, an expres- 
sion of faith already flourishing within the heart, and a means of deepen- 
ing the realization of the truths of faith. For the believer, the liturgy 
should provide an experience of the truths of faith, an experience which 
must be at once theological and total, of the whole man, for only through 
such an experience will the faith become a dynamic factor in life. 

An understanding of the relationship between faith, especially in the 
believer, and the liturgy is the necessary background for the author’s sec 
ond section on liturgical reform. Here he tries to formulate and give a 
general answer to the precise question: Does present liturgical practice 
enable the common man to experience his faith? Is the current liturgy 
an expression and a symbol and a realization of the faith of the ordinary 
parishioner at Sunday Mass? If the liturgy of today does not so function, 
then some changes must be made. 

But before discussing any changes, the author wisely considers the 
principles that must govern any change in the liturgy. Any modifications 
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of the liturgy must be made, first of all, in the light of a thorough theolog- 
ical knowledge of the mystical body and its act of worship. In the second 
place, accurate, historical knowledge must throw its light on the question, 
for true liturgical reform must seek the liturgy itself underneath its ex- 
ternals in any particular period or culture. Finally, any liturgical changes 
must be made in the light of pastoral needs: the only reason for changing 
the liturgy at all is to help men enter more fully into the worship of the 
Church; changes made solely out of love for antiquity or to delight an 
elite group are out of order. Having laid down these norms to guide 
thought and discussion of liturgical reform, the author considers possible 
reforms, chiefly in the Mass-liturgy, employing theology, history, and 
pastoral concern. 

The third section of the book is devoted to the problem of the vernac- 
ular in the liturgy. At first glance this may seem to be giving undue place 
to simply one of many liturgical problems. The author, however, presents 
the problem of the vernacular in such a way that it is quickly recognized 
as a key problem, at least in the light of the ideas presented in, the first 
section of the book on the relationship between faith and the liturgy. In 
a word, the liturgy will provide an experience of the truths of the faith 
only if its language is to some extent the living language of everyday 
experiences. 

Father Murphy’s presentation of what has been outlined in the above 
paragraphs is very interesting, for his discussion is seasoned with historical 
accounts and concrete examples. In his consideration of the role of the 
liturgy in conversion, for example, he utilizes Paul Claudel’s and Thomas 
Merton’s accounts of their conversions. Many facts about the Mass in 
various centuries, the effect of heresy on the liturgy in different periods, 
the history of the liturgical movement are some of the interesting matters 
presented in this book. 

This is not a devotional book on the Mass and liturgy. Nor is it a pro- 
found study of the nature of the Mass and its ecclesiastical setting. It 
aims at making the reader think about the need for some liturgical re- 
form. The author achieves his goal—and remarkably well—not by orig- 
inal arguments or profound insights into the nature of the liturgy, but by 
marshaling the papal pronouncements, the scholarly research, and the 
pastoral problems of the past years. The need for some liturgical changes 
in our day is not forced upon the reader, yet one cannot very well read 
this book and come to the conclusion that our modern liturgical practice 
is all that it should be. 

Father Murphy has made a contribution to the liturgical apostolate in 
the American Church through this presentation of the problems confront- 
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ing the liturgy today. Much misunderstanding about the liturgical move- 


ment, for those on the inside and for those on the outside, will be cleared 


up if this book is widely and attentively read. It is to be hoped, especially, 
that many seminarians, priests, and pastors will read it, and think over 
its thesis. That is surely the principal reward the author would want for 
his labors. 

CHRISTOPHER KiESLING, O.P. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH USS.A. 
Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Fides, 415 pages, $5.95. 


Reversing the usual procedure of Europeans visiting the United States 
and after a three month tour explaining their America to Americans and 
Europeans, this book was intended to present -the history, organization, 
diversity, and influence of the Catholic Church in the United States to 
Europeans. The man who hit upon this novel procedure was Father 
Albert Maydieu, O.P., and the man who brought it to ultimate realization 
was Father Louis Putz, C.S.C. Father Maydieu’s tour of the United 
States some three years ago was initiated not only to observe, but to engage 
specialists to write on various phases of Catholic life in America. A cur- 
sory glance at the list of contributors will provide evidence that Father 
Maydieu did very well in his choice of collaborators. They present the 
Catholic Church U.S.A. and do it with admirable success. 

The essays are grouped in three sections. The first deals with the his- 
tory of the Church in America, relations with the Holy See, organization, 
financial structure, school system, and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The second section describes the regional diversity of the 
Church as found in New England, Middle Atlantic Region, Rural Mid- 
west, deep South, Louisiana, Texas, and the Pacific Coast. Because of 
the necessary compression of material, none of these articles claims to be 
anything more than it is, a summary cross-section, or digest. But each 
contributes to the total picture, and does it well. 

The last section, The Life and Influence of the Church in the United 
States, uncovers evidence of the vitality and apostolic spirit in the Church 
today. The evidence is sought in the field of labor, in the trying social 
problem of racial segregation and religious freedom, in the liturgical 
movement, the lay apostolate, in the spiritual life and the intellectual 
life. None of the authors attempts to gloss over past failures or present 
incompetence, nor are the healthy signs of growth, of deeper perceptions 
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and appreciation, passed over or minimized. The situation is by no means 
perfect, but the movement is in the right direction. 


I suppose that this book would give to a European Catholic a new 
appreciation of the Church in the United States, but even better, it will 
provide a kind of revelation to most American Catholics—a revelation 
which will leave no room for complacency, but will inspire greater effort 
from all its members as the Church comes to maturity on American soil. 


James R. Gituts, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


What Archbishop Richard J. Cushing has to say on contemporary 
Catholic problems is of importance to American Catholics. This is partic- 
ularly true on the sometimes delicate subject of the apostolate of the laity. 
A Call to the Laity (Newman, $3.00) written by the archbishop is a 
collection of his articles, sermons, and addresses on the lay apostolate and 
kindred topics. Clarity, practicality, and strength characterize each of the 
presentations and make them worthy of his greater reading audience. 
The second section, ‘“Sanctity and Lay Apostles,” offers the reader a 
penetration and appreciation of the riches of Catholicism, not only as a 
system of revealed truth but also as a definite and exact pattern of joyful 
living. 

Total Consecration to Mary, by Father Joseph M. Dayet, S.M.M. 

Montfort Publications, $2.50), offers those souls who have made the De 
Montfort consecration an invitingly solid restatement of the True Devo- 
tion. The book is the fruit of meditation. It has the special value of sug- 
gesting definite, workable ways of expressing one’s dedication in spiritual 
and temporal matters; and it should help to dispel the tendency on the 
part of some to be hostile to the “slave” concept in St. Louis’ way of 
holiness. Another contribution to Marian devotion is John M. Haffert’s 
Russia Will Be Converted (AMI, Washington, D.C., $1.00). The book is 
a popular and simplified analysis of world ills and the remedy for them 
as proposed by God’s Mother at Fatima. There is an expression of the 
Blue Army ideal and a recounting of events associated with the Pilgrim 
Virgin statue. It is to be hoped that readers will be inspired to work for 
the conversion of Russia through Mary. 

It isn’t often that Cross AND Crown takes occasion to review or notice 
books on marriage, but we have been sent a very practical, readable, and 
spiritual book on Instructions for Mixed Marriages (Bruce, $1.00), writ- 
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ten by Father John S. Banahan, a priest for several years assigned to the 
Cathedral parish in Chicago. The book has been compiled primarily for 
non-Catholics who are planning marriage to a Catholic or are already 
married to a Catholic. It is intended not to convert the non-Catholic but 
to give an understanding of Catholicism, intellectually and spiritually, 
and thus to forestall a fruitful source of friction in such marriages. That 
so much material is covered in a little over one hundred pages, and so 
appealingly and clearly, is a tribute to the experience and adaptability of 
the zealous author. 


In a style at once easy to read and obviously informed, the Jesuit 
Fathers, Ludwig Hertling and Engelbert Kirschbaum, portray that always 
interesting topic, the Catacombs of our forefathers at Rome (The Roman 
Catacombs and their Martyrs, Bruce, $3.50). Not only are these burial 
grounds examined in themselves, and with good accompanying photog- 
raphy, but their implications for Catholic doctrine are well drawn out. 
The excavations recently made with a view to. discovering St. Peter’s 
bones are clearly and competently described. Estimates given of the Cath- 
olic population during the persecutions together with admonitions con- 
cerning the nature of the catacombs are helping to steady imagination 
and romantic talk about these hallowed places. 


Students of modern world literature will be interested in Father Wil- 
liam T. Noon’s study of Joyce and Aquinas (Yale University Press, $3.75) 
in which it is claimed that the Irish novelist profited a little less than con- 
siderably from his private study of the writings of St. Thomas, especially 
those on art and beauty, the Trinity, and Creation. One would not call 
James Joyce a follower of St. Thomas, but with the author one can per- 
haps agree that “the fact that Joyce found Aquinas as helpful as he did 
is at one and the same time a sign, it would seem, of the vitality of the 
philosophia perennis and of Joyce’s own vast resourcefulness.” Again in 
the field of literature there will be a welcome for Henry Tristman’s John 
Henry Newman, Autobiographical Writings (Sheed and Ward, $4.50). 
Newman is one of those spiritual writers whose life is as instructive as his 
writings. His own account of his intellectual and spiritual development 
in the Apologia is matchless, but some have doubted its adequacy. They 
suspect both Newman and St. Augustine of distorting their early history 
to make it a better illustration of their later views. The fascinating frag- 
ments gathered here afford a valuable check on Newman’s Apologia. The 
editor assures us that “readers may be confident that nothing has, for any 
reason whatsoever been withheld from them.” Readers will be consoled 
to see how suffering deepened Newman and to realize that great souls 
have to endure the same problems that are common to us all. 
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